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IN MEMORIAM, ETC. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
(MAJOR STEUART SMITH.) 


I, 


THERE sweeps across the ocean foam 
A chill blast, heavy with despair, 
And many a broken English home 
Is shuddering into silent prayer ; 
Unlooked for, and undreamt of, strike 
Those words of evil, wounding deep, 
To rouse us wild with terror, like 
The stab that murders sleep. 


IL 

Yet in the ruin, death and shame, 

In the dark rush of howling crowds, 
(Like a star evermore the same 

Above all tempest-shaken clouds,) 
Shines forth a brave soul, to be known 

Through the long ages as they run; 
He, who of England thought alone, 

And surely spiked the gun, 


IIl, 


When that strange earthquake of defeat, 
That storm of horrible surprise, 
Upon our weary soldiers beat, 
He would not even lift his eyes ; 
Through all the slaughter raging wide, 
He saw a duty to be done, 
With time to do it, ere he died, — 
And so he spiked the gun. 


IV. 
Happier than his brave comrades then, 
He kept a clear unwavering will ; 
They could but fight and fall like men, 
But he worked hard for England still : 
His last sad strokes rang firm and true, 
And his whole heart was filled with one 
Proud thought to sweeten death — he knew 
That he had spiked the gun. 


v. 

Luxurious weaklings murmur low, 

Because they think the road is rough: 
“Are lives worth having — aye or no?” 

We find this answer good enough: 
Yes, it is well that we should live, 

Though lampless be man’s path and dim, 
If life at honor’s call can give 

A strength to die like him. 


VIL 
For him at least Death crowns. We send 
Two men to do the work of five ; 
Then, if they fail us, turn and rend 
The one who may be left alive. 
Nay, if both fall, at both we chafe, 
In our mean anger sparing none : 
Still, he from evil tongues is safe — 
The man who spiked the gun. 


Vit, 


Let loose your sorrow without fear, 
Ye who now proudly mourn the dead ; 





No wind of bitterness can sear 
The oakleaves * round that sacred head. 
A wave on glory’s living sea, 
Till Fate’s cold gripe hath quenched the 
sun — 
Arrayed in light the name shall be 
Of him who spiked the gun. ; 
Cornhill Magazine. F. Hi. DoyLe. 


* The civic crown — 0d cives servatos. 


THANKSGIVING. 


On, how I worship God for this, 
That ever, in one wondrous round, 
Life springs from death, and ere we miss 
The beauty gone, new beauty’s found ! 


Alas, with what unseeing eyes 

Do men plod on through field and street, 
Finding no gladness or surprise 

In all things that their gaze can meet ! 


Now here it is God is so good 
To such as I, that everywhere 

Our hungering, happy sight finds food, 
Finds all he gives, beyond speech, fair. 


O wealth of beauty, sumless gift, 

No pen may write, no tongue may say, 
How thou in praise my soul dost lift 

To him who pours thee round my way, 


And giv’st my thirsting soul to drink 
Deep of this cup held out to life, 
That, drinking, I forget to think 
Of care, and pain, and loss, and strife ! 


Withdrawn, reborn, still circling round, 
O wondrous power! O priceless love ! 
Whose bounty knows nor stint nor bound — 
All speech beyond, all thought above. 


Thou preachest from the setting sun, 
Thou murmurest in the river’s flow, 

Creation, tenderness, are one, 
Despite of all that whispers woe ; 


That He who made the lily fair, 
That he who willed the flush’d sunrise, 
He for our gladness hath a care, 
Whatever tears may blind our eyes. 


If, mortal, thou of that despair, 
Look on the beauty he has given, 
Regives each moment everywhere, 
hen canst thou doubt the love of Heaven? 


Oh, from the daisy there is peace, 
And sermons sweet flush from the rose, 
A faith so felt it may not cease 
While from his will such gladness flows, 
Sunday Magazine. W. C, BENNETT. 
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COBBETT. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
COBBETT. 


IN common with that of all men who, 
from the lowest origin and through the 
most extraordinary obstacles, have made 
their way to fame and power, the life of 
William Cobbett must at all times, and 
under all variations of opinion, derive a 
certain claim on our attention, from the 
purely human interest attaching to it. At 
the present day, however, it possesses 
something more than this. Many of the 
social and political questions which Cob- 
bett was the first to raise in this country 
slumbered for a long time after his death, 
and have only recently reappeared. They 
have taken, indeed, a very different form 
from that which they wore in his hands, 
but they are essentially the same ques- 
tions, and to Cobbett belongs the credit, 
for good or for evil, of having been the 
first to indicate their existence. It would 
be far beyond the scope of this article to 
consider these questions on their merits; 
but as entwined with the growth of a very 
uncommon character, they possess a col- 


lateral interest sufficient to excuse the 
introduction of them in an essay which is 
not political. 

Cobbett was born at Farnham, in Sur- 


rey, on March 9, 1762. His father was 
the son of a day-laborer, but had risen 
himself into the position of a small oc- 
cupier, and, according to the account given 
of him in the Annual Register, kept the 
public-house called the “Jolly Farmer.” 
The grandfather, who had worked forty 
years for the same master, died before 
William Cobbett was born. Every one, 
his grandson hopes, “ will have the good- 
ness to believe that he was no philosopher 
— neither was he a deist—and all his 
children were born in wedlock. The lega- 
cies he left were his scythe, his reap-hook, 
and his flail.” His grandmother he re- 
membered well, who lived “in a little 
thatched cottage with a garden before the 
door. It had but two windows ; a damson- 
tree shaded one, and a clump of filberts 
the other. Here I and my brother went 
every Christmas and Whitsuntide to spend 
a week or two, and torment the poor old 
woman with our noise and dilapidations. 





323 
She used to give us milk and bread for 
breakfast, an apple pudding for dinner, 
and bread and cheese for supper. Her 
fire was made of turf cut from the neigh- 
boring heath, and her evening light was a 
rush dipped in grease.” As soon as the’ 
boy William was old enough to be useful 
on the farm, he was set to work. Scaring 
birds was of course his first occupation; 
and he was sent into the field with his 
wooden bottle and his satchel when he 
was hardly big enough to climb the gates 
and stiles, Here he remained the whole 
day, finding it, as he tells us, a task of 
infinite difficulty to get home at night. 
Had a commission been appointed in those 
days to inquire into the condition of agri- 
cultural children, would this have been 
accounted cruelty? Cobbett, at all events, 
throve under the system. In due time he 
was set to weed wheat, then to lead a 
horse at harrowing; and eventually he 
joined the reapers at harvest, and rose to 
the dignity of driving the team, and hold- 
ing the plough. “Honest pride and happy 
days!” says he. Cobbett, however, even 
at this early age, appears to have been 
more alive to the beauties of nature than 
most children of his class or perhaps of 
any other class. He remembered the 
pleasure that he took when a very little 
boy in the birds and the flowers, in the 
primroses and bluebells clustering on the 
hedge banks, and the song of the linnets 
in the spreading trees above his head. 
He was also, as he continued through life, 
keenly alive to the sports of the field, and 
at the cry of the hounds used to start from 
his work and dash after them wherever 
they led him. When he was about four- 
teen he accompanied his father to Weyhill 
fair, and heard the London Gazette read 
out at supper announcing the taking of 
Long Island by the British. But it was 
not till he was more than twenty, that his 
mind was really stirred to look beyond the 
limits of his own happy valley, and to grow 
impatient of his homely life. Inthe autumn 
of 1782 he paid a visit to a relative who 
lived near Portsmouth, and his first view 
of the sea from the top of Portsdown Hill 
inspired him with a sudden longing to be 
a sailor. He went on board a man-of-war 
with that object, but the captain good- 
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naturedly refused to take him, and he 
returned to the plough once more, but 
“spoiled for a farmer.” His former 
amusement palled upon him, and to sur- 
pass his brothers in the labors of the field 
no longer satisfied his ambition. 

At length, in May 1783, when he was 
dressed to go to a neighboring fair in com- 
pany with some village girls, he met the 
London coach just as he sallied from home, 
and, unable to resist the impulse of the 
moment, mounted to the roof and was 
soon deposited in London to make his own 
fortune. He descended from the coach 
almost penniless, for his little stock of 
money, consisting of a few crown and half- 
crown pieces, which he says he had been 
years in amassing, “melted away like 
snow before the sun when touched by the 
fingers of the innkeepers and their wait- 
ers.” He was indebted for immediate 
shelter to the generosity of one of his fel- 
low-travellers, a hop-merchant, who had 
made the acquaintance of Cobbett’s father 
at Weyhill. Through him he obtained a 
situation as clerk to an attorney in Gray’s 
Inn, but finding this life intolerable, he 
enlisted in the Fifty-fourth Regiment, and 
was soon on his way to Nova Scotia. 
Cobbett remained in the army for seven 
years, rose to the rank of sergeant-major, 
and obtained his discharge in 1791 with a 
very flattering testimonial from his major, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. These seven 
years are insome respects the most won- 
derful of Cobbett’s life. There is no need 
to describe what a barrack-room was in 
those days. Yet with all the interruptions, 
distractions, and temptations to which 
every hour of his leisure was necessarily 
exposed, he steadily applied himself to the 
work of self-education. He procured a 
“Lowth’s English Grammar,” to which, 
says he, “I applied myself with unceasing 
assiduity.... The pains I took cannot 
be described ; I wrote the whole grammar 
out two or three times; I got it by heart. 
i repeated it every morning and every 
evening, and when on guard, I imposed on 
myself the task of saying it all over once 
every time I was posted sentinel.” At the 
same time he was reading Watts’ “ Logic,” 
and books on rhetoric and geometry, the 
authors of which he afterwards forgot. 





He had read a little in general literature 
besides; and used to boast that he was 
a much better educated man than “the 
frivolous dunces” who came from West- 
minster and Eton. But for the want of 
the training to be got at these despised 
institutions, Cobbett, in the judgment of 
Lord Dalling, never did himself justice in 
the arena of political philosophy. Un- 
doubtedly, with the advantages of a regular 
education he would have been less violent, 
less coarse, and Jess really superficial than 
he was. But whether his influence with 
the public would have been any the greater 
on that account may reasonably be doubted. 
It was the simplicity and directness of his 
writings which made them so popular and 
so powerful; and these are not always 
reconcilable with the study of first prin- 
ciples, the investigation of remote causes, 
and the analysis and comparison of com- 
plex and divergent products. Such as he 
was, however, he had made himself by 
these seven years of application, and the 
achievement is probably unique. 

In February 1792, he married Anne 
Reid, a young woman who had saved some 
money in domestic service ; and after try- 
ing his fortune as a bookseller and journal- 
ist in America, where he made himself 
famous in the town of Philadelphia under 
the sobriguet of “Peter Porcupine,” he 
returned to England in the last year of the 
eighteenth century. 

When Cobbett disembarked at Falmouth 
on the 8th of July, 1800, he brought back 
to England a Tory of the old school, in 
whom Bolingbroke and Barnard would 
have recognized a kindred spirit.. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Tories were at this 
time in power, and obnoxious to many of 
the same charges which the Craftsman 
used to bring against the Whigs. The 
great expense of government, the increase 
of the national debt, the depression of the 
landed interest, the growth of jobbery and 
corruption, etc., etc., stared Cobbett in the 
face when he returned from America as 
broadly as they did Bolingbroce when he 
returned from France. But the Tories 
were Cobbett’s friends, and it was neces- 
sary that he should learn to distinguish 
between their principles and their prac- 
tices. Of the former, however, he had no 
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philosophical conceptions, and the latter 
offered by far the more tempting field for 
his peculiar talents. However, he did at 
first begin work as a supporter of the gov- 
ernment; nor do we know what authority 
Lord Dalling had for stating that Mr. 
Pitt’s omission to take proper notice of 
him was one main cause of his defection. 
The evidence, which is supplied by Mr. 
Smith’s biography,* does not corroborate 
this statement. There we find that as 
soon as Cobbett came to England, Mr. 
Windham, Pitt’s secretary at war, invited 
him to dinner; that he met on that occa- 
sion a company of distinguished men, in- 
cluding the prime minister himself; that 
the latter was extremely gracious to him; 
and that he left the table determined to 
start a daily paper and support the mon- 
archy. He might at this time, if he had 
liked, had a government paper as a free 
gift, which he owns would have been a 
valuable property. It is true, as Lord 
Dalling also points out, that the favor with 
which Mr. Pitt regarded the Roman Cath- 
olics told against him in the estimation of 
Cobbett, who at this period of his life was 
a staunch anti-Romanist and Churchman; 
but it could not have been this alone which 
prompted him to attatk the government. 
There is some reason to believe that Cob- 
bett for a time may have fallen under the 
influence of those discontented Tories who 
resented Mr. Pitt’s predominance, and the 
distance at which he kept his followers. 
At all events it is both amusing and jinter- 
esting to find him in an early number of 
the Political Register gravely admonishing 
the minister for his neglect of the High 
Church clergy and his advancement of 
low-bred men to the first positions in the 
country. This was displeasing, he said, 
to the English people, who had always 
been accustomed to see political power in 
the hands of men of birth and station. In 
much the same spirit are his sneers at the 
other Tory writers of the day, among whom 
he was about to enrol himself. Many of 
them had written to him in America, and 
sent him their pamphlets, on the title-pages 
of which the word “esquire” always came 


* William Cobbett: a Biography. By Edward 
Smith. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1378. 





after their names. He had letters at one 
time from four “squires” on his table. 
When he left England, he said, men used 
to give the name of squire to none but 
gentlemen of great landed estate, keeping 
their carriages, hounds, and so forth; so 
that his head was nearly turned by finding 
himself, who but ten years before “ was 
clumping about in nailed shoes and a 
smock frock,” on such intimate terms with 
four grandees of this rank. What was his 
astonishment, then, on coming to London, 
to find who these squires really were — 
mere pamphleteers and pensioners, and 
men of no origin at all! Among them all, 
he says, John Reeves and William Gifford 
were the only men of real talent ; and these 
spent their lives “in upholding measures 
which they abhorred, and in eulogizing 
men whom they despised.” The rest of 
the crew, as he calls them, were “a low, 
talentless set,” into which ne dreaded the 
idea of falling, and he seems to wish us to 
believe that it was this feeling as much as 
any other which explains his alienation 
from Pitt. He gave him, however, a tol- 
erably consistent general support till the 
Peace of Amiens. The Porcupine, a daily 
paper, appeared on the 30th of October, 
1800, with the motto, “Fear God and 
honor the King,” and must have been 
considered a ministerial journal. But the 
formation of the New Opposition, as it 
was Called, led by Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Windham, marks the turning-point in Cob- 
bett’s life; and it was in the interests of 
this party that in January 1802 was pub- 
lished the first number of the celebrated 
Political Register, which, according to the 
Edinburgh Review, exercised a greater 
influence on the lower middle class than 
any periodical which had ever yet been 
published in Britain. 

The new party took its stand on the 
principle that no peace should have been 
made with Buonaparte till the balance of 
power was restored. Cobbett’s letters to 
Addington on this subject are very power- 
ful compositions, and must have tended 
very greatly to excite the war party in this 
country. But perhaps in point of style 
and vigor, even these are surpassed by the 
“Important Considerations for the People 
of this Kingdom,” which appeared in the 
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Register on the 30th of July, 1803, after 
the declaration of war against France in 
the preceding May. The paper was sent 
round to all the clergy in the kingdom, with 
directions to post it on the church doors 
and to deposit copies in the pews. It is 
written, in a style, no doubt, which has 
gone out of fashion; and that it was read 
with avidity and admiration at the time 
only shows the depth and strength of the 
emotions by which Englishmen were then 
stirred, and compared with which, anything 
we have since experienced has been as 
water unto wine. There is, in this re- 
markable composition, none of the glowing 
rhetoric and beautiful imagery of Burke; 
none of the florid generalities regarding 
life, property, and liberty, which are the 
stock in trade of ordinary writers on such 
occasions. Cobbett tells his readers in 
direct and explicit terms exactly what they 
have to expect, should England be subdued 
by France. He describes the effect of 
such an event upon our merchants and 
artisans, upon our farmers and peasantry, 
upon every class and every family in the 
community, with a graphic realism as if he 
had himself seen it. The whole address 
is hot with the white heat of intense con- 
viction, too intense and too awful to permit 
of embellishment or ornament. 

Cobbett, in a lecture delivered at Man- 
chester in 1831, told his hearers that on the 
formation of the Grenville ministry in 1806 
he might have been under-secretary for 
war when Windham became the head of 
that department. He refused it, he says, 
because Windham laughed at him when he 
said that the interest on the debt must be 
reduced. The reason assigned is so-char- 
acteristic of Cobbett that we can easily be- 
lieve it; but there must have been some- 
thing else to account for the sudden 
termination of their intimacy, which took 
place about the same time. The investi 
gation of some abuses in the war depart- 
ment, which Cobbett desired and Wind- 
ham refused to grant, was not impossibly 
at the bottom of it. At all events, we find 
in Windham’s diary for February 1806, 
the record of the last visit he ever paid to 
the office of the Political Register. And 
in 1809, when Cobbett was pouring daily 
broadsides into the Duke of York, we find 
an entry to the effect that he has all day 
been reading Cobbett, “ more wicked and 
mischievous than ever.” We have hence- 
forth, therefore, to consider him as having 
completely broken away from his old con- 
nections : as having tried the Tory party, 
and found it wanting in all the qualities 
and principles etic be deemed essential 
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to the public good. He could not, there- 
fore, be a Tory; to be a Whig he was 
ashamed; and he therefore dubbed him- 
self a Radical. In this capacity he very 
soon brought himself within the grasp of 
the law; and in the year 1810 he was con- 
victed of publishing a seditious libel, cal- 
culated to encourage mutiny and to make 
the military service unpopular. For this 
offence he was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment in Newgate and to pay a fine 
of 1,000/. The confinement neither hurt 
his health nor depressed his spirits, and 
the fine was paid for him by the generosity 
of friends, who at the same time advanced 
considerable sums for the payment of 
other liabilities. 

Cobbett, with all his faults, was no hypo- 
crite, and he was not the man to profess 
a magnanimity which he did not feel. He 
did not pretend to forgive his “ persecu- 
tors.” But, in the new corn-law, in the 
paper currency, and in the desperate dis- 
tress of the working-classes he had plenty 
to write about, without trenching on deeper 
and more searching questions. Parlia- 
mentary reform indeed he continued to 
demand loudly; but in all other respects 
he was widely different from the political 
party which bears the same name at the 
present day. As late as 1816 he writes 
to Sir Francis Burdett, “ You want noth- 
ing new. You do not wish to deprive the 
crown, the Church; or the aristocracy of 
any of their dignities or rights; you only 
wish that the people should have their own.” 
So far from thinking that if the people had 
their own rights they would use them to 
attack the rights of others, he thought that 
in the people the gentry would find their 
best friends. He only rebuked these last 
for their madness in supporting the policy 
of the government, which must inevitably 
end in the total estrangement of the people. 
All this was called radical and revolution- 
ary at the time; and so obnoxious had 
Cobbett made himself to the ministry of 
the day, that when the Habeas Corpus act 
was suspended in 1817, he fancied, per- 
haps with some truth, that his own liberty 
was in danger, and promptly betook him- 
self to America. The Political Register, 
however, was kept up; but though its 
populasity and its profits were as large as 
ever, Cobbett’s expenses had been so 
great, and his affairs had been so badly 
managed, that when he returned to En- 
gland in 1819 he was unable to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. 

Cobbett brought home from America 
with him the bones of Tom Paine, whose 
life he subsequently wrote, nor did he de- 
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fend himself with much success against 
those who reminded him that he had once 
denounced Paine in language of ferocious 
vituperation. There was something, too, 
in the theatrical appearance of the act 
which made it ridiculous in the eyes of 
Englishmen. And altogether people were 
more disposed perhaps, at this period of 
his life, to believe stories to Cobbett’s dis- 
advantage than they had been at any previ- 
ous time. Among other stories which 
obtained credence, he was accused of run- 
ning from his creditors, and more par- 
ticularly of an intention to cheat Sir 
Francis Burdett out of 3,000/. which the 
latter had advanced on Cobbett’s release 
from Newgate. Then, of course, when 
Cobbett accused Sir Francis Burdett, in 
the Political Register, of lukewarmness 
in the cause of reform, he exposed himself 
to counter-charges of ingratitude and in- 
consistency. Mr. Smith, his latest biog- 
rapher, thinks the affair was creditable to 
neither; and on that footing we may safely 
let the matter rest. 

At the first general election after the 
Reform Bill, Cobbett was nominated at 
the same time for both Oldham and Man- 
chester, and was returned for the former 
borough in company with Mr. John Field- 
en. When he took his seat in the House 


of Commons he had all but completed his 
seventy-first year; and the time had long 
passed when he ought to have expected to 
distinguish himself in that assembly. That 
he did expect it, however, is clear from a 
conversation recorded by Sir John Mal- 


colm in 1832. He had the satisfaction, 
however, of showing himself as he really 
was to the people who had long heard him 
described as avillain and a cut-throat. 
“ They saw,” says his biographer, “a fine, 
tall, hale old fellow, with a face sparkling 
with humor, and a voice of surprising gen- 
tleness.” But he was too old to learn the 
ways of the House, and he brought great 
ridicule on himself by moving that Sir 
Robert Peel’s failures on the currency 
— deserved to be punished by his 

ismissal from the Privy Council. “ Peel,” 
says Greville in his diary, “ has the follow- 
ing entry on the subject: ” — 


May 19, 1833. — Peel compelled old Cob- 
bett to bring on his motion for getting him 
erased from the Privy Council, which Cobbett 
wished to shirk from. He gave him a terrible 
dressing, and it all went off for Peel in the 
most flattering manner. 


He succeeded rather better afterwards. 
But his time was drawing near. He was 
now an old man, used all his life to early 
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hours, and the change in his habits began 
to tell upon him. In the spring of 1835 he 
caught cold, and when the new Parliament 
met he was obviously unequal to his work. 
He — hard against the enemy ; and as 
late as May 25 he made a speech on agri- 
cultural distress. But it was his last ap- 
pearance, and on June 19 he was dead. 
Cobbett was little understood during his 
own lifetime. Few people took the trouble 
to consider what truth might possibly be 
found underneath all his violent language 
and exaggerated statements. But his 
writings contributed in part to form the 
opinions of a future generation; and the 
seed which he sowed, though not visible 
above ground when he died, has borne its 
fruit since. It is difficult, indeed, to disen- 
tangle the truth from the error both in his 
political and ecclesiastical views. Politi- 
cally, one would say that he had really not 
changed at all, from the first formation of 
his opinions to the hour when the grave 
closed overhim. He was always staunchly 
monarchical; and one object which he 
wished to see attained by Parliamentary 
reform was the destruction of party, so that 
the king should be able to choose his ser- 
vants as he liked, without Parliament hav- 
ing anything to do with it. To the last he 
spoke of the rural aristocracy as the natu- 
ral leaders of the people. “The people of 
England,” said he, “still remember — those 
who are old enough—how much they 
owed to the hospitality which formerly 
reigned throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in the mansions of the country 
gentlemen.” To see these mansions in 
decay or occupied by the “new men,” who 
had made their fortunes in trade or stock- 
jobbing, was gall and wormwood to him. 
The “ Rural Rides and Drives,” published 
between 1821 and 1832, teem with demon- 
strations of this feeling. What in fact he 
wished to see was the restoration of the 
rural system of the eighteenth century, as 
it existed before the American war; as he 
had heard his father describe it; and as 
he himself no doubt, to some extent, re- 
membered it. “I wish to see the people 
of England as they were at the time when 
I was born,” he wrote. And so far from 
decrying feudalism and Catholicism, he 
seems to have .thought that the two com- 
bined — a happier England than 
we had seen for the last four hundred 
years; in fact, he says that England had 
reached her zenith in the reign of Edward 
III. And yet this man called himself,.and 
was generally esteemed,‘a Radical. The 
age in which he lived was, it must be ob- 
served, as far as history is concerned, a 
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somewhat narrow-minded age. The Tories 
looked only to the French Revolution; the 
Whigs only to the English. They regard- 
ed the effects which these events had pro- 
duced on our laws and institutions. Nei- 
ther investigated what lay below these 
questions — the effect, namely, which they 
had produced on the social condition of the 
people. Cobbett was the first to take it 
up: a man “acerrimi ingenit sed pauca- 
rum literarum:’ a half-educated, half- 
informed man, full of half-truths, who did 
almost more harm than good by the way 
in which he advocated them; but who nev- 
ertheless went to the root of the matter in 
certain social controversies which have 
recently come again to the front. 

Let us take the description of Squire 
Charrington in the “Rural Rides and 
Drives,” October 25, 1825. 


Having done my business at Hartswood 
to-day about eleven o’clock, I went to a sale 
at a farm which the farmer is quitting: Here 
I had a view of what has long been going on 
all over the country. The on, which be- 
longs to Christ’s Hospital, has been held by a 
man of the name of Charrington, in whose 
family the lease has been, I hear, a great num- 
ber of years. The house is hidden by trees. 
It stands in the weald of Surrey, close by the 
river Mole, which is here a mere rivulet, 
though just below this house the rivulet sup- 
plies the very prettiest flour-mill I ever saw 
in my life. Everything about this house was 
formerly the scene of plain manners and plen- 
tiful living. Oak clothes’ chests, oak bed- 
steads, oak chests of drawers, and oak tables 
to eat on—long, strong, and well supplied 
with joint stools. Some of the things were 
many hundreds of years old. But all appeared 
to be in a state of decay and nearly of disuse. 
There appeared to have been hardly any family 
in that house, where formerly there were, in 
all probability, from ten to fifteen men, boys, 
and maids; and, which was the worst of all, 
there was a Parlor. Aye, and a carpet, anda 
bell-pull, too! One end of this once plain and 
substantial house had been moulded into a 
“parlor ;” and there was the mahogany table, 
and the fine chairs, and the fine glass, and all 
as barefaced, upstart as any stock-jobber in the 
kingdom can boast of. And there were the 
decanters, the glasses, the dinner set of crock- 
ery ware, and all just in the true stock-jobber 
style. And I dare say it has been Sguire 
Charrington and the J/iss Charringtons, and 
not plain Master Charrington and his son 
Hodge, and his daughter Betty Charrington, 
all of whom this accursed system has, in all 
likeiihood, transmuted into a species of mock 
gentlefolks, while it has ground the laborers 
down into real slaves, 


Farmer Charrington sat at the head of 
the old oak table, and dined with his labor- 
ers, for whom he said grace, and carved 
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the bacon and the pudding. The cup of 
strong beer was the only distinction then 
between master and man. Squire Char- 
rington dined in his parlor and drunk wine 
by himself. The old oak table was desert- 
ed, and its former tenants banished to 
hovels and public houses. Squire Char- 
rington’s brother, when a boy, drove the 
plough, and was not ashamed. Squire 
Charrington’s sons are clerks in offices, 
and a great deal too fine for the farm. 
Cobbett calculates the thousands of scores 
of bacon, and thousands of bushels of - 
bread which have been eaten on the oak 
table, and the reflection that it will proba- 
bly be turned into a bridge over some arti- 
ficial river in the garden of a cockney 
stock-jobber is too much for him. “ By 
God, it sha’n’t,” he exclaims, and he com- 
missions a friend to buy it for him, that he 
may set it up in his own house, and “ keep 
it for the good it has done in the world.” 

One quotation is as good as a thousand, 
to show Cobbett’s ideas on this subject. 
Small farms and small estates had been 
swallowed up by large ones; farmers had 
become mock gentlemen ; and real gentle- 
men had been bought out by cockneys and 
stock-jobbers. This was the result of the 
national debt, superinducing taxation which 
the smaller proprietors were unable to 
bear; and the national debt in turn was 
the result of the glorious Revolution 
brought about by the Whig families lest a 
Catholic dynasty should compel them to 
disgorge their plunder. This was the sim- 
ple creed of William Cobbett. Down to 
the breaking out of the American war, and 
during ‘the earlier part of Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, the Tories had really been 
the country party—the party which pro- 
tested against the debt and upheld the 
claims of the landed interest against the 
newly-created moneyed class who main- 
tained the credit of the government. Cob- 
bett therefore began life as a Tory, and 
saw in Mr. Pitt a Tory after his own heart. 
But when Mr. Pitt in an evil hour adopted 
the Whig system, Cobbett shook the dust 
off his feet against him. We cannot in 
these pages take up the political argument 
here suggested. The Revolution, like 
most other great changes of the same kind, 
was an event of a very blended charac- 
ter — 
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But as it is admitted that at the end of 
George the Second’s reign, the prosperity 
of the agricultural peasantry had reached 
its highest point, it seems hard to charge 
its subsequent decline upon the Revolution 
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of 1688. Be this as it may, however, our 
sympathies are all with Cobbett, if our 
reason is against him. If we shut our 
eyes, and try to transport ourselves back 
into the little world in which his boyhood 
was passed in a round of healthy occupa- 
tions interspersed with plenty of amuse- 
ments; in which poverty and discontent 
were unknown; where the relations be- 
tween the gentry, the farmer, and the la- 
borer were as yet unembittered; and 
where, like the needy knife-grinder, nobody 
vexed his soul with politics, we can appre- 
ciate the longing with which Cobbett 
looked back to it, and the feelings he en- 
tertained towards those whom he believed 
to have destroyed it. 

Cobbett’s regard for the landed gentry, 
however, was tempered by a doctrine 
which brings him into direct communica- 
tion with the agrarian reformers of the 
present day. He saw that all landed es- 
tates were originally held upon trust, and 
on condition of military service. The 
“army estimates” accordingly were in 
those days a charge upon the land; and 
when this was abolished, though some show 
of an equivalent was set up, the aristoc- 
racy in reality transferred the greater part 
of their own obligations to the shoulders 
of the people. His theory on the subject 
of tithes dovetailed into this view. The 
tithes, as originally granted to the Church, 
were held in trust for three purposes: one- 
third was to go to the support of a resident 
parish priest, one-third to the maintenance 
of the fabric and all its appurtenances, and 
the other third to the relief of the poor. 
By the malappropriation of the great tithes, 
the poor had been robbed of a fund dis- 
tinctly set apart for their support. So that, 
looking at the two transactions together — 
the abolition, namely, of the feudal ser- 
vices and feudal dues by which the land in 
great part was made to support the mon- 
archy, and the confiscation of the great 
tithes which were intended to relieve the 
poor —the student of history would be 
able to estimate the amount of wrong 
which had been inflicted on the laboring 
classes. As Cobbett grew older, his views 
of Church property enlarged. He came 
to adopt the very silly notion that the 
Church of England was a new religion 
created by an Act of Parliament, and that 
she had consequently no right to ecclesias- 
tical property which had been originally 
bestowed on Roman’ Catholics. He pro- 
posed therefore that all Church property 
Should be sold and the proceeds devoted 
to the payment of the national debt. If 
this were done, then the poor, by a rather 
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roundabout process, would get some of 
that benefit from the charity of our pious 
forefathers which these had always meant 
them to receive. 

Of Cobbett in private life he himself 
has left some very interesting glimpses in 
his “ Advice to Young Men” —a_ book 
marked by much good sense, but too much 
like Swift’s “ Letter to a Young Married 
Lady ” to be suitable for modern reading. 
He draws a picture of himself surrounded 
by his children in his garden at Botley, 
where the blackbirds and thrushes and 
whitethroats, and even goldfinches and 
skylarks, built their nests and reared their 
young as safe in the middle of half-a-dozen 
young children as they would have been in 
the wildest solitude. His letters are full 
of allusions to his greyhounds, his point- 
ers, and his spaniels, and he was evidently 
a scientific courser. The river swarmed 
with fish, and he has a net down from 
London in which he takes jack, trout, and 
salmon. Planting was the rural operation 
in which he took the most delight, and this 
he seems to have understood throughout. 
Botley, where Cobbett pitched his tent, is 
a village in Hampshire, about nine miles 
from Fareham, on the little river Hamble, 
where the present writer has had many a 
good day’s partridge shooting: here he 
made for himself a rural home such as he 
thought an English yeoman’s ought to be. 
He became proprietor of a small estate, 
part of which he farmed himself, and set 
an example of liberality to his laborers, 
which it would have been well if his neigh- 
bors had imitated, and which is still well 
remembered by a few old people in the 
village. 

Here in his own house he was seen to 
the greatest advantage, and Miss Mitford 
has left us an account of a visit which she 
paid to him in 1807 in company with her 
father, who had been led into an intimacy 
with Cobbett by a mutual passion for grey- 
hounds. She describes him as having 
something of the Dandie Dinmont look 
about him, “a tall, stout man, fair and 
sunburnt, with a bright smile and an air 
compounded of the soldier and the farmer,” 
set off by “an eternal red waistcoat,” very 
gentle in conversation, and never permit- 
ting, if he could help it, political subjects 
to & introduced. 


He had at that time a large house at Botley 
with a lawn and a garden sweeping down to 
the Bursledon River. ... His house, large, 
high, massive, red, and square, and perched 
on a considerable eminence, always struck me 
as being not unlike its proprietor. It was 
filled at that time almost to overflowing. 
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Lord Cochrane was there, then in the very 
height of his warlike fame, and as unlike the 
common notion of a warrior as could be—a 
entle, quiet, mild young man. There was a 
arge fluctuating series of guests for the hour 
or guests for the day, of almost all ranks and 
descriptions, from the ear] and his countess to 
the farmer and his dame. The house had 
room for all, and the hearts of the owners 
would have had room for three times the num- 
ber. I never saw hospitality more genuine, 
more simple, or more thoroughly successful in 
the great end of hospitalit, —the putting 
everybody completely at ease There was not 
the slightest attempt at finery, or display, or 
gentility. They called it a farmhouse, and 
everything was in accordance with the largest 
idea of a great English yeoman of the old 
time. Everything was excellent, everything 
abundant, all served with the greatest nicety 
by trim waiting damsels ; and everything went 
on with such quiet regularity, that of the large 
circle of guests not one could find himself in 
the way. 


Here Cobbett, whose taste for manl 
sports, like Mr. Windham’s and Lord AI- 
thorpe’s, was in strange contrast with other 
features of his character, used to get up 
single-stick matches and distribute prizes. 
We do not hear, however, of his attending 
prize-fights, though a warm patron of the 
ring. But he defends both prize-fighting 
and bull-baiting in the Political Register, 
announcing that it was illegal to kill a bull 
for the consumption of the poor without 
first baiting him. 

It was, of course, a great blow to himself 
and all his family when his sentence of 
imprisonment separated him for two years 
from everything he loved best. But he 
had his compensations, Every week or 
oftener “a hamper ” came up from Botley 
full of country produce, and the finest 
flowers which the children could gather in 
their gardens. These were accompanied 
by a letter from each child; and thus, says 
he, “while the ‘ferocious tigers’ thought 
me doomed to perpetual mortification, I 
found in these ‘spuddling’ letters a de- 
light to which the callous hearts of the 
tigers were strangers.” He thought that 
people brought up in the station of life to 
which he originally belonged were fonder 
of their children than others. 

At Botley, in his best days, Cobbett 
entertained good company, and was rather 

pular than otherwise with the neighbor- 
ing squires and clergy. Here often came 
Lord Cochrane, who, in September 1806, 
we find “hard at work, a shooting ;” Lord 
H. Stuart, Lord Folkestone, and other 
aristocratic admirers of Cobbett’s charac- 


to look shy on him after his conviction ; 
and the staunch Church and King ‘Tories, 
among the lesser country gentry and the 
clergy, who thought “little Perceval” al- 
most as great a man as Pitt, regarded with 
great disfavor the ruthless assailant of 
the minister. Cobbett repaid them with 
interest, and the breach soon became irrep- 
arable. Cobbett, however, was no friend 
to the Dissenters, and among many other 
gibes at their expense, the following, from 
the “Cottage Economy,” is perhaps the 
most amusing, as it bursts upon us quite 
unexpectedly. The scene is the laborer’s 
cottage after the pig has been killed : — 


The butcher the next day cuts the hog, and 
then the house is f//ed with meat! souse, 
griskins, blade-bones, thigh-bones, spareribs, 
chines, belly pieces, cheeks, all coming into 
use, one after the other, and the last of the 
latter not before the end of about four or five 
weeks. But about this time it is more than 
possible that the Methodist parson will pay 
you a visit. It is remarked in America that 
these gentry are attracted by the squeaking of 
the pigs, as the fox is by the cackling of the 
hen. This may be called slander, but I will 
tell you what I did know to happen. A good 
honest careful fellow had a sparerib, on which 
he intended to sup with his family after a long 
and hard day’s work at coppice cutting. 
Home he came at dark with his two little 
boys, each with a stick of wood that they had 
carried four miles, cheered with the thought 
of the repast that awaited them.’ In he went, 
found his wife, the Methodist parson, and a 
whole troop of the sisterhood, engaged in 
prayer, and on the table lay scattered the clean 
polished bones of the sparerib ! 


Need we remind our readers of the in- 
imitable description recalled by this anec- 
dote of Miss Grisel Oldbuck, the Rev. 
Mr. Blattergowl, and the chicken-pie ? 

Cobbett remained at Botley five years 
longer. But in the “bad times” which 
followed the peace, farming was a losing 
concern. His own farm was no exception ; 
and after his second return from America, 
in 1819, Botley was obliged to be sold, and 
his country home was broken up. He, 
however, made himself another near Lon- 
don, and resumed his usual habits of life 
with unflagging spirits. It was in the year 
immediately following the loss of Botley 
that he composed his “ Rural Rides and 
Drives ” —a book as fresh as the dew, and 
full of the most charming sketches of down 
and forest scenery by a real master of the 
picturesque. We wander with him through 
cornfields, and meadows, and homesteads, 
and seem to catch the very fragrance of 
the new-mown hay or the long lush grass; 
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and the song of the harvest home; to 
catch the sound of the flail and the cackle 
of the poultry, as we pass by the snug 
farmhouse encircled by its belt of ricks; 
and to scent the dank dead leaves in the 
midst of woodland glades such as greet us 
in the canvas of Linnell. It was in these 
years too that he wrote his “ History 
of the Protestant Reformation,” which, 
wrong-headed as it may be in numerous 
particulars, is written in a style which riv- 
ets our attention to the book, and carries 
us along with the author in spite of the 
mental protest which we all along endeavor 
to maintain. Take the following passage, 
for instance : — 


Go to the site of scme once opulent con- 
vent. Look at the cloister, now become, in 
the hands of a rack-renter, the receptacle for 
dung, fodder, and faggot wood: see the hall, 
where for ages the widow, the orphan, the 
aged, and the stranger found a table ever 
spread : see a bit of its walls now helping to 
make a cattle-shed, the rest having been hauled 
away to build a workhouse: recognize, in the 
side of a barn, a part of a once magnificent 
chapel; and if, chained to the spot by your 
melancholy musings, you be admonished of the 
approach of night by the voice of the screech- 
owl, issuing from these arches, which once, at 
the same hour, resounded with the vespers of 
the monk, and which have for seven hundred 
years been assailed by storms and tempests in 
vain: if thus admonished of the necessity of 
seeking food, shelter, and a bed—lift your 
eyes and look at the whitewashed and dry- 
rotten shell on the hill, called the “ gentleman’s 
house,” and, apprised of the “board wages” 
and the spring guns, suddenly turn your head, 
jog away from the scene of devastation, with 
“Old English Hospitality” in your mind; 
reach the nearest inn, and there, in a room 
half lighted and half warmed, and with recep- 
tion precisely proportioned to the length of 
your purse, sit down and listen to an account 
of the hypocritical pretences, the base mo- 
tives, the tyrannical and bloody means, under 
which, from which, and by which that devasta- 
tion was effected, and that hospitality ban- 
ished forever from the land. 


This is passionate and persuasive rhet- 
oric. Yet we cannot help suspecting that, 
had Cobbett lived in those days, he would 
have been a sharper thorn in the sides of 
these venerable brethren then than he was 
even in the sides of their despoilers. As 
some men speak, so do others write, very 
much above themselves: that is to say, 
with a degree of excellence out of all pro- 
portion to the general range of their abili- 
ties. Such a man was Cobbett; and find- 
ing the effect which he created by his 
writings, he became puffed up with the 
most unconscionable sense of his own im- 





portance. Lord Macaulay, to compare 
great things with small, was a man of 
whom it may equally be said that mafe- 
riem superabat opus, and his fascinating 
style has made much miserable logic, and 
much erroneous narrative, pass muster as 
undeniable truth. At a long interval, Cob- 
bett resembled him. His style was just as 
fascinating to one class of readers as 
Macaulay’s to another ; and truth and error 
were mixed in about equal proportions in 
the writings of both. But in Corbett 
there are inconsistencies and absurdities 
into which the better-trained mind of Lord 
Macaulay never betrayed him: he is, in 
fact, a mass of contradictions. He 
thought highly of the feudal system, and 
regretted the expulsion of the Stuarts ; yet 
he abused Sir Walter Scott’s poems, which 
had done so much to rescue both from ob- 
loquy. We have seen him scolding Mr. 
Pitt for his preference of low men; re- 
minding the English people of the virtues 
of the old country gentry, and lamenting 
the disappearance of the ancient families 
before the Ricardos, the Peels, and the 
Barings. Yet elsewhere we find him de- 
nouncing with all his energy the principe 
of “birth” and the belief that there could 
be any virtue in long descent. Now he 
complains that the land has been so heav- 
ily burdened that the ancient proprietors 
have been ruined ; and now that it has 
escaped from its just liabilities, accepted 
with the original grants. At one time of 
his life he abhorred Parliamentary Reform 
and all who recommended it; and within a 
very few years, not more than five or six, 
he declared it to be the only thing which 
could save the country, and its champions 
the only men who deserved the confidence 
of the people. At one time the Church of 
England was a venerable and beneficent 
institution, against which it was sacrilege 
to raise a little finger; at another it was a 
selfish and dishonest sect, battening on the 
ill-gotten grains which it had come by at 
the Reformation. Cobbett was the friend 
of Pitt, and he quarrelled with Pitt. He 
was the friend of Windham, and he quar- 
relled with Windham. He was the friend 
of Sir Francis Burdett, and he quarrelled 
with Sir Francis Burdett. But perhaps the 
most extraordinary instance of inconsis- 
tency, or as it is often called “ tergiversa- 
tion,” which his writings supply, is afford- 
ed by the contrast between the considera- 
tions for the people of England on the 
renewal of the war in 1803, to which we 
have already referred, and an article in the 
Political Register in 1807, in which he 
declaims against those who have fomented 
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this terror of the French in terms which, 
had he been a serious instead of a comic 
satirist, Sydney Smith might have envied. 
Another very curious instance of the same 
infirmity, and drawn from a totally differ- 
ent subject matter, is the advice which he 
gives to young men never to trifle with the 
affections of a young woman, combined 
with the obvious fact that he himself did 
trifle with the affections of a young woman 
in America, to a culpable extent, and that 
he tells the story of it in the same book, 
not indeed without some self-reproach, but 
with a degree of contrition wholly inade- 
quate to the offence. 

Cobbett was a keen observer of facts, 
and an acute reasoner on all that came im- 
mediately before his eyes. On all such 
questions he formed opinions correspond- 
ing to the strength of his character. But 
they had no roots in the soil, and faded one 
after another, to be replaced by new ones 
of a like transitory nature. He was able, 
from personal experience, to contrast the 
condition of the agricultural laborer in the 
begirning of the nineteenth century with 
what he remembered it in the middle of 
the eighteenth. And on this subject he is 
always to be trusted, and his opinion never 
changed. He saw, too— what of course 
was equally undeniable — that the feudal 
system and the monastic system had 
saved the necessity of taxes and poor- 
rates; and, delighted with his discovery, 
as a self-educated man naturally would be, 
he never paused to inquire what still 
greater evils had attached to these sys- 
tems. The charges brought against the 
monks he dismisses with a sneer at the 
Church of England, and the abuses of 
feudalism are apparently beneath his no- 
tice. In the two systems he had got 
exactly what he wanted—a theme for 
declamation and picturesque description, 
and a field for the indulgence alike of his 
utilitarian and his imaginative tendencies. 
But when he came to the remedy for his 
wrongs, he either drifted from one idea to 
another, as the current of events bore him, 
or he merely expressed more violently 
what hundreds of other people were saying 
more moderately. His views on the cur- 
rency and the corn laws, and peculation 
and corruption, were not peculiar to him- 
self, though he was very anxious to have it 
thought so. 

It is matter for regret that his egre- 
gious vanity, his habitual boastfulness, and 
the exaggerated violence of his language 
(babbling slave —filthy scribbler — fero- 
cious tiger — were among the mildest epi- 
thets he applied to every one who differed 





from him) should have combined to cre- 
ate a really erroneous impression of the 
man during his lifetime, and to perpetuate 
it after his death. There is no reason to 
doubt that Sir John Malcolm’s account of 
his journey with him from Birmingham to 
Manchester, in 1832, is a perfectly correct 
narrative ; and it certainly shows Cobbett 
in most offensive and most pitiable colors. 
It has been said, and probably with truth, 
that he owed many ai both his good and 
bad qualities to Swift, for whose character 
and writing he never lost his early admira- 
tion, from the day when he spent his last 
threepence in buying the “ Tale of a Tub,” 
which he read supperless under a hay- 
stack. Both suffered in their youth some 
wrongs at the hands of the great; and 
both, perhaps, entered public life with 
some bitterness of spirit. With the di- 
rectness and simplicity of Swift’s style, it 
is quite possible that Cobbett caught some- 
thing both of his coarseness, and of his 
boisterous and bustling self-importance ; 
but on the better, and gentler, and more 
poetic side of his character, he reminds 
one of another great writer with whom he 
has never been compared, and of whom he 
seems never to have heard. Both were 
born to the plough: both were Jacobites 
and Radicals: and both learned to write 
their mother tongue with a force and fire 
which has made them famous forever. A 
really attentive study of Cobbett’s works 
and character will persuade most people 
that I am guilty of no profanity in suggest- 
ing his resemblance to Burns. In conclu- 
sion: when we cast our eye back over his 
long life — consider what he was, what he 
suffered, and what he accomplished — we 
shall find some excuse for even his worst 
faults; while we shall admire still more 
the abilities which, in spite of these obsta- 
cles, bore him into the front rank of En- 
glish prose-writers, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
“NOT CARRIED OFF, BUT DONE FOR.” 


LorpD MoypDakrT sat in his study look- 
ing over a “paper” — for he dabbled in 
literature as well as in Celtic antiquities — 
which he proposed to read at a meeting of 
the Highland Society. He had a little 
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time to spare this morning, for he had 
remained in the house in order to accom- 
pany the countess and Lady Jean to the 
minister’s daughter’s wedding. It was a 
tremendous bore, but he was in the country 
where he was accustomed to bid for popu- 
larity ; and it would not do for him to for- 
get that little Craigdhbu had been an old 
ally of big Castle Moydart, while Farquhar 
Macdonald was a Highland gentleman, and 
not half a bad fellowfora parson. There- 
fore Lord Moydart was not out of humor 
as he pursed up his mouth in self-com- 
placence, ran his fingers through his strag- 
gling red hair, and read with approval the 
last contribution to Gaelic literature. He 
was interrupted by a servant showing in 
Frank Tempest. 

Lord Moydart was not a man of great 
penetration, and he did not remark any- 
thing unusual in the air of the young man 
whom he rose to welcome. 

“Good morning, Tempest,” he said, 
“glad to see you. Are you come to bid 
us good-bye? or are you going to join our 
party to this wedding?” Lord Moydart’s 
mind was of a nimble order, and it had 
already darted to the consideration of 
Frank Tempest’s foolish soreness with 
regard to the event of the day. And his 
lordship leaped to the conclusion that it 
would be less awkward to attack the sub- 
ject boldly and at once, in an easy, off-hand 
fashion, than to betray that he was thinking 
particularly of it—thus giving in to the 
monstrous delusion that it was of any 
serious importance to one of the speakers 
— by beating about the bush and avoiding 
a natural reference in conversation. 

“Neither, Lord Moydart,” answered 
Frank Tempest, with a solemnity alto- 
gether out of keeping with the occasion. 

“ What! have they not sent you an in- 
vitation? Now that was shabby of them, 
seeing that the lady was an old flame of 
— exclaimed the earl, pursuing his 
ight policy. 

“ There will be no marriage,” announced 
Frank gloomily. 

“ No marriage!” repeated the earl in a 
high key of wonder and incredulity; then 
he said to himself in extreme dismay, “ the 
lad is not given to wine, and he cannot 
have been drinking at this hour of the 
day. By Jove, he has lost his reason! 
and what am I to say to his people, the 
Knightley-Delavals, for ae oe such a 
frightful calamity to come about? What 
is there to prevent the marriage?” he 
urged uneasily, but trying to look careless, 
as he turned over the leaves of his blot- 
ting-book. 
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“ I have prevented it,” said Frank in a 
low tone, but distinctly enough. 

“You!” cnttained the earl, springin 
from his seat unable to restrain himself. 
“Do you know what you are saying, 
Frank?” he demanded sharply, telling 
himself that he must exert all his presence 
of mind and take the upper hand without 
a moment’s delay. Then as he was a 
brave little man he sat down again, and 
prepared to face and control with his firm 
eye the unhappy young man. 

“ Look here, Lord Moydart,” said Frank 
advancing a step, “you know I| wanted 
Miss Macdonald for my wife.” (“I knew 
nothing of the kind,” Lord Moydart re- 
plied promptly in his own mind. “I could 
not conceive that you were such a romantic 
lunatic of a boy as that came to, or I should 
have called in your relations to take you 
in dume~and a good thing too— long 
ere now.”) “I should have won her,” 
went on poor Frank, in ignorance of the 
running commentary delivered silently on 
his fevered speech, “if it had not been 
for that cursed, wicked contract.” (“The 
language of the stage and bedlam applied 
to a very proper and natural family ar- 
rangement,” the earl decided, shaking his 
head imperceptibly.) Then he spoke 
aloud, administering a spur to the speaker, 
who stopped to draw a long, weary breath. 

“Eh? What next, man?” questioned 
Lord Moydart, under a positive necessity 
of knowing what Frank had been doing, 
as well as in excited curiosity. 

“I did my best to protest, as any honest 
man, without an interest in the matter, 
might have done,” alleged Frank sullenly, 
(“A cut at me, and a general censure 
on and suspicion of everybody — horribly 
symptomatic,” reflected the earl), “and 
when it was no good I got the two Mac- 
gregors, the innkeeper at the Ford’s broth- 
ers, to join me,” went on Frank doggedly, 
as he came to the most humiliating part of 
his statement, the confession that he had 
demeaned himself to confer his confidence 
unworthily, and to seek low confederates. 
“You are aware these Macgregors owe an 
old grudge against the Macdonalds?” 

“What of that?” asked Lord Moydart 
mystified, and speculating if Frank, who 
had been tolerably coherent as yet, was 
beginning to wander to irrelevant matter 
after the manner of those unlucky people 
whose heads were touched. 

“ 1 knew that Donald Drumchatt would 
ride over to the manse this morning, leav- 
ing the company at his place to follow 
later,” continued Frank, grasping the back 
of achair to steady himself, and keeping 








his agitation under by a great force, that 
he might remain calm, and finish what he 
had got to do; “and we were at the rock 
in the pass where his ancestor spoiled Gil- 
lies Macgregor’s bridal procession, for the 
purpose of meeting Donald Drumchatt in 
his turn. I intended to require him to re- 
consider our relative claims, and to relin- 
quish his, which had been made to triumph 
by the use of undue influence. And if he 
refused we were prepared to wheel round 
his pony and convey him back over the 
hills —not to his own house, of course, 
but to an out-of-the-way sheiling, where he 
might have been detained for a few days 
till I had won a hearing, and persuaded 
the Macdonalds, Fearnavoil, to think twice 
of the marriage.” 

“ But it would have been carrying off 
the man by force,” protested Lord Moy- 
dart, dismissing the idea of insanity as 
quickly as he had taken it up, when he 
found there was method in the madness — 
though he was ready to swear roundly af- 
terwards that a young man who could give 
himself up to so fantastic a dream as that 
of spiriting away a Highland laird on his 
own land, in broad day, in this nineteenth 
century, might escape the consequences in 
any court in Europe on the ground of a 
craze. 

“Carrying off a man or a woman did 
not form such an extraordinary event here 
at one time,” said Frank, “unless your 
chronicles lie.” 

“ You foolish fellow ! there has not been 
a case of abduction in the Highlands fora 
hundred years or more. I dare say the 
last was that with which Robin Oig, a son 
of Rob Roy’s, had todo. He carried off 
a poor young widow for the sake of her 
late husband’s goods, and I may tell you 
for your comfort that he was hung for his 
little game. But then the victim died 
partly from the effects of his treatment,” 
added his lordship, relenting a little in the 
middle of his righteous indignation. 

“I thought a hundred years were noth- 
ing here,” said Frank a little sardonically. 
“ However, it does not signify. I should 
not have minded carrying off a man so 
much,” he proceeded with youthful candor, 
and at the same time with the calmness of 
despair, “ but it is a great deal worse than 
that. Our job has miscarried. He is not 
carried off, and I am afraid he is done for,” 
and —at the recollection of Donald’s look 
as he lay panting on the bank, and of the 
undying reproach in Unah Macdonald’s 
eyes, followed by his own miserable 
thoughts when he came straight over to 
Castle Moydart—the unrest and excite- 
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ment of many days and nights, together 
with the physical fatigue, commenced to 
tell on Frank Tempest. His tall, broad- 
shouldered figure swayed visibly where he 
stood. His embrowned face took a sickly 
tint. 

“ You do not say,” cried Lord Moydart, 
almost beside himself, “that a crime has 
been committed, and you are the criminal ?” 

“ 1 suppose that is the proper way to put 
it,” said Frank, rallying from his faintness 
to bear the penalty he had incurred. “He 
would not listen to me, and dared us to 
come on. I only know there was a scrim- 
mage, and when I struck out he went down 
like a shot, and fell over the bank. Then 
she ran forward,.and when I went after 
her, and would have done what I could to 
make up for what had happened, she for- 
bade it. And these Macgregor fellows 
said I was getting them into trouble, while 
they were only acting at my bidding —if I 
stayed till the other people, who were com- 
ing up the pass, arrived at the spot.” 

“ What other people ? and who was she ? 
and how did she know to be there in the 
nick of time? I cannot make out your 
story,” said Lord Moydart impatiently. 
“But I imagine there is something in it, 
though I thought gentlemen left rows to 
grooms and ghillies. Upon my word it is 
a pretty mess! Do I understand you 
rightly that Drumchatt has been injured 
by your means in this abominable piece of 
folly? He is adelicate fellow and could 
not stand being knocked about; but I 
should hope that happily he has come 
round, and is all right by this time and able 
to go on with his marriage. Itis so absurd 
an affair, and shows so little delicacy 
where Miss Macdonald is concerned, that 
he may not choose to prosecute, otherwise 
you will very likely be indicted for assault, 
and compelled to put in a public appear- 
ance at the court in the county town. It 
is a disgrace for a lad in your position that 
I should like very ill if it were incurred by 
my son. I must say, Tempest, that your 
relations will have good reason to be in- 
dignant, and that I shall feel exceedingly 
sorry for them.” 

The earl was very much provoked, es- 
pecially when he thought of the scandal in 
the country, and of the blame which might 
attach to himself — through his very inno- 
cence and his confidence in an old public 
schoolboy and Cantab’s proving able to 
look after himself, with Lord Moydart’s 
consequent neglect of practising any par- 
ticular surveillance over Frank Tempest. 
The earl believed he did well to take the 
wild, reckless young fellow severely to task, 
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as the difference in their years and the 
family friendship permitted. 

Frank Tempest was not resentful, a fact 
which was in itself ominous. But, indeed, 
he had paid no heed to Lord Moydart’s last 
words. He replied to an earlier remark, 
as if his attention had been arrested by it. 

“JT don’t think Donald Drumchatt will 
get over it,” Frank observed, as if he 
hardly knew what he was saying, yet witha 
slight involuntary twitching of the lips and 
a shiver running through him. “It would 
have been nothing to any other fellow, but 
I tell you he seemed done for. He looked 
awfully ill, and he drew his breath as if his 
chest was hurt.” 

“ Good heavens ! then it is manslaughter 
you are guilty of?” cried Lord Moydart 
electrified in the most painful manner a 
second time that morning. “And you 
come to me, of all people, with the — 
Are you aware that I am a justice of the 
peace, and bound to commit you on your 
own declaration, if regard for your family 
does not hinder me from the discharge of 
my duty?” 

Had there been an unconcerned audi- 
ence present to take note how naturally 
Lord Moydart looked first at his own 
minor share in the tragedy, and that the 
earliest impression it made on his mind 
was a sense of exasperation at the awk- 
ward dilemma it involved for himself, the 
cynicism which is so marked an element 
of the modern mind might have been amply 
gratified. But to do the nobleman justice, 
though he was a selfish man, he did not all 
at once take in the conviction of peril to 
Donald Drumchatt’s life, with the terrible 
consequences to Frank Tempest. As they 
dawned upon him he put himself for the 
moment out of view, and considered hur- 
riedly. “Your best course was to get off 
at once if there was the slightest doubt of 
Drumchatt’s recovery. I trust youare not 
too late ; but there is no time to be lost.” 

“And do you think I will stir a foot 
from Fearnavoil, and leave her to bear the 
brunt?” burst out Frank, proving himself 
as mad on one point as Lord Moydart had 
reckoned him in all. “She is as free from 
any foreknowledge of the deed as a child 
or an angel; but from the manner in which 
you yourself spoke this morning she a | 
not escape unfounded suspicion, unless 
Stay to vindicate her by telling the truth. 
And if Donald Drumchatt is to die,” con- 
tinued Frank with his voice failing, and his 
heart sinking again before the intolerable 
dread, “ will it signify what becomes of 
me? My life must be a burden to me 
anyhow. And do you think I am sucha 
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heartless brute as to care for myself and 
look out for my own safety if he is bad] 
injured, while I can stay where I shall 
soonest hear tidings of him? They may 
let me do that, though she would not suffer 
me to touch him.” 

He finished in an undertone of pain; for 
it was evident the first realization of his 
wrong-doing had been drawn from Unah’s 
shocked rejection of his aid, and the cir- 
cumstance still stood prominently out in 
the labyrinth of misery and remorse in 
which he found himself entangled. 

No argument served to move him from 
his standpoint, which was entirely a nine- 
teenth-century standpoint, and proved in- 
a had any indication been 
wanted, what a gross anachronism his act 
had been. For when poor Donald Drum- 
chatt’s ancestor had supplied the prece- 
dent for the drama, he had not been 
haunted by any troublesome scruples. be- 
fore the event, neither would they have 
arisen to dog his footsteps after it. He had 
felt nothing save a fierce delight in wreak- 
ing his revenge; a little blood more or less 
on a hand—the hue of which was red 
enough before that day, signified little to 
the ruthless old chief. But civilization 
had softened men, if Christianity had not 
renewed them. 

At last, Lord Moydart, after he had 
despatched on horseback his own man, 
whose discretion he could trust, to gallop 
over to Fearnavoil and bring his master 
back within an hour’s space confirmation 
of Frank Tempest’s fears, saw himself 
forced to the conclusion that the wisest 
step he could take, even for the preserva- 
tion of secrecy in the affair, was to go with 
Frank Tempest to the county town. He 
would see the lad surrender himself to the 
procurator fiscal, and get the offender 
quietly lodged in such quarters for first- 
class sinners as the northern prison afford- 
ed, there to wait the devoutly to be prayed 
for chance of Donald Drumchatt’s recov- 
ery. 

The earl would have been fain to depart 
on his errand without previously communi- 
cating the disaster to the ladies of the 
house. But at that very moment they 
were going to dress for the marriage in 
Fearnavoil manse, and the countess was 
sending a footman to the study to remind 
the earl he had promised his attendance. 
The countess could not believe her aristo- 
cratic ears. Lady Jean was awe-stricken, 
conscience-stricken, for had she not antici- 
pated the crisis with a degree of childish 
levity, and without an attempt at preven- 
tion, which to be sure would probably 
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have proved futile, yet in its sequel it was 
so different from her expectation and so 
much to be deplored. Frank Tempest, 
her own equal and associate, going to 
prison, even if by his own will and as a 
mere formality, according to her father’s 
extenuation of the circumstance to suit the 
women’s ears, because there had been a 
quarrel between him and Drumchatt, and 
an accident had happened, with Drumchatt 
injured and the marriage put off! It was 
all too dreadful even for high-spirited, 
thoughtless Lady Jean. 

When the first shock of the communi- 
cation was over, there was clamor enough 
round the earl. Generally he was very 
indulgent to his daughter, while his wife, 
in her cool, good-natured self-assertion, 
rather ruled him than otherwise. But to- 
day the much-aggrieved and hard-tried 
peblomen fairly lost patience with his 
womankind. 

No wonder. On one side was the 
countess insisting that if an offence had 
been committed nothing should be done 
against a lad in Frank Tempest’s position, 
Lady Charlotte’s son, the Delavals’ nephew 
and heir. 

On the other Lady Jean was inquiring 
anxiously if the earl could not take the 
law into his own hand, and dispense jus- 
tice in his proper person, “like the old 
barons who held their courts here, papa. 
Is it not possible in the country where so 
many feudal rights survive? and we are 
chieftains still. I am sure nobody would 
make any objection, and it would be so 
easy to settle everything, when Frank 
Tempest is our friend.” 

“Oh, you women know nothing,” groaned 
the earl; “but pray be content with your 
ignorance. No, I will not suffer you to 
see Tempest, and indulge in condolences 
and leave-takings. There would be an 
end to any hushing-up of the business 
which may yet be managed if Drumchatt 
does well; of course there is no reason to 
suppose he will do ill. But even where 
my feelings are concerned —and I think 
you may take them into consideration — 
the affairis quite bad enough without the 
addition of a scene, and the unmanning of 
that stubborn young dog, who has put his 
foot into it.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


UNAH’S MARRIAGE. 


AT the manse of Fearnavoil all was con- 
fusion and distress. A grievous misfor- 
tune had happened to the house which of 
all houses in the parish ought to have been 





the home of peace and order. The inter- 
ruption of a marriage on the marriage-day 
does not occur once in a generation in the 
most Bohemian quarter. When the catas- 
trophe proceeds from that disgraceful fick- 
leness on the part of bridegroom or bride 
which impels man or woman to flee like 
a culprit from the fulfilment of the bond, 
the insult and mortification are at their 
height. But even when the obstacle is not 
more affronting and deserving of condem- 
nation than is implied in‘the accident of an 
irresistible calamity suddenly befalling the 
family in the midst of their rejoicing, a 
certain stigma of humiliation — however 
undeserved and transient, still attends on 
the bridegroom who has displayed his tri- 
umph or his zzsouciance, and the bride 
who has worn her blushes in vain. 

This stigma was to attach to Unah 
Macdonald — the flower of the girls of the 
parish, the much-cherished daughter of the 
manse. 

Disorder and flying rumors of some- 
thing wrong had spread early through the 
house. For after the irregular episode of 
the arrival of the best man with the bride, 
and, on his seeking to speak apart with 
the heads of the family, nothing could be 
too wonderful to follow.. It appeared 
quite in the natural order of things that 
the minister should set out instantly for 
Drumchatt, with a face so disturbed that 
nobody could overlook it. 

Unah shut herself up in her room, where 
her bride’s-maids, with all their mirth 
routed out of them and replaced by con- 
sternation, dared not invade her privacy, or 
intrude on her distress — to find her kneel- 
ing in an unspeakable agony, with her fin- 
gers clenched, and her face hidden, as it 
happened, in the crushed folds of the wed- 
ding-gown which she was never to wear. 

Mrs. Macdonald retreated with a face 
become in a moment ashen white, match- 
ing the gris cendré of her hair. She de- 
serted her post for a season, but she did 
not go to sustain Unah. She did not en- 
ter her daughter’s presence, though her 
heart was wrung for her child. Still, that 
was a subordinate feeling. She locked 
herself in her own room in desperation. 
She could not pray —she who had prayed 
so much in her day. She could only 
open wild, horrified eyes at the end she had 
arrived at. Betrayed faith, broken hearts, 
a slain man and his slayer. She asked 
herself, was it all her work ? 

Even the humble retainer of the family, 
Malise Gow, returning from Drumchatt, 
and beset with questions, withdrew to his 
cottage and threw himself down on his 
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bed, with his face turned to the wall, 
lying there till Jenny Reach darted in — 
not to condole with him, but to cause him 
to spring to his feet, and return to his duty 
by her indignant, scornful words. 

“ Get up, you calf!” cried Jenny, using 
the term with a very different intonation 
from that which is given to it when it fig- 
ures in the old Highland epithet of endear- 
ment, “ Calf of my heart!” “ Howdo you 
know what may be wanted of you? Be 
thankful that the lassie Unah is not over 
the Highland borders, or Drumchatt lying 
weltering in his blood. As to what has 
happened, we are in the thick of the fight, 
and you —a man body — to be content to 
o and pech there! Is thatall you’re good 
or?” 

Jenny’s own step was firm, her breast 
was heaving, her fresh color heightened. 
It was clear that the blow which had un- 
nerved Malise had only braced and stimu- 
lated the woman. 

“It’s the disgrace, Jenny — the disgrace 
to the family,” replied Malise, defending 
himself, at the same time tumbling him- 
self out with a convicted air on the clay 
floor. “It’s the thought that the mistress 


‘—she has been caught backsliding— 


which I cannot put by. Ochone! Och- 
one!” 

“ Away with your ochones! Trample 
down the disgrace. As for the mistress 
caught backsliding, is she the first woman 
that has backslidden ? or is this the begin- 
ning of her vanity? Now, if it had been 
the minister, mild man — but he has spunk 
in him this day —ay, even the minister 
is mortal,” by which word Jenny meant 
fallible. She was faithful in her way, yet 
there was no denying that, being what she 
was, she found a certain satisfaction in the 
minister’s fallibility. 

But Mrs. Macdonald did not long give 
way. She was not a woman to be beaten 
by one stroke of destiny, however hard; 
and there was so much to be done — 
speculation and whispers to be silenced —- 
that decorous face which it is the first im- 
pulse of every womanly woman, brave in 
her womanliness, whether she be good or 
bad, to put on misfortune, to be carefully 
assumed. The wedding guests, who came 
from far too remote and widely removed 
quarters to have their coming forbidden in 
time, were already arriving. The Moy- 
darts were not among the number; they 
had received some intimation of the inap- 
propriateness of their presence. But there 
were the Hopkinses— Laura in resplen- 
dent white satin, like a bride herself. 
These guests must be received, and made 
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aware of the barrier to the ceremony; and, 
alas, they could not then —‘even with the 
best will on their part, return home imme- 
diately, as might have been the case had 
they only been homely old friends and 
parishioners. The invited guests had 
travelled too far. In common considera- 
tion for human and equine wants, men, 
women, and horses must be rested and 
fed, however unpleasant the detention to 
the human portion of the company. 

Mrs. Macdonald rallied her forces mar- 
vellously to play her part. She was still 
very pale, but she was ready to utter 
courteous apologies and regrets, to accept 
condolences, to talk vaguely and hopefull 
of “an unlucky accident,” with the wed- 
ding only a little delayed. She did not 
know that the minister had returned from 
Drumchatt till he entered the room with- 
out ma warning, and she shrank into 
silence before the absence on his side of 
all greeting to the marriage party beyond 
a hurried bow and a brief “ My friends, I 
am sure you will excuse us,” with its evi- 
dence of preoccupation and trouble. 

An old friend, Sir Duncan, ventured to 
go up to the master of the house, and ask 
in a low tone of interest and sympathy 
how he had found Donald Drumchatt. 
“ Badly hurt,” answered the minister with- 
out concealment, although he spoke in the 
abrupt and almost harsh manner of a man 
to whom the statement he mace was ex- 
quisitely painful, and who required all the 
strength he possessed to keep calm in 
tnaking it. 

“Doctor been?” murmured Sir Dun- 
can. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Macdonald, while 
one might have heard a pin fall, “and he 
says there are two ribs broken.” 

“ That is not so very bad,” said Sir Dun- 
can, more aloud and more at his ease, no 
longer as if he were speaking on a wager 
to deliver the sense of his question in the 
most condensed form. “I had three ribs 
broken myself once, and yet I am not a bit 
the worse to-day.” 

“No,” admitted Mr. Macdonald, but 
without any corresponding relief. “ Were 
it not fcr the state of his lungs ——” and 
then he stopped short. 

“A lamentable accident,” muttered Sir 
Duncan discomfited, and at a loss for any 
other rejoinder. 

“Who said it was an accident?” de- 
manded Mr. Macdonald, lifting up his 
head and looking round with a red gleam 
in the brown eyes which were so like poor 
Donald’s, that bore out Jenny Reach’s 
assertion of spunk in the minister this 
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day. “There was no accident,” he de- 
clared in a oud, clear voice, while his 
sparkling eyes fell for a second on the wife 
whom he so loved and honored. “ Lord 
Moydart’s friend, Mr. Tempest, intercepted 
my cousin and forced a quarrel on him 
on his way to the manse this morning.” 
There was a rustle of greatly increased 
excitement and dismay, in which the word 
“duel” was heard uttered by different 
voices in various keys of apologetic sug- 
gestion and alarmed deprecation. 

A slow English tongue made itself dis- 
tinctly audible in opposition to the quick 
Highland accents, and a heavy figure rose 
up without a single symptom of the ges- 
ticulation in which the Gael, like the mem- 
bers of other Celtic races, is apt to in- 
dulge. It was Mr. Hopkins, who had 
chanced for once to leave his business 
letters and “ envoys ” at the Trean, and to 
drive over in an irreproachable morning 
dress — anxiously inspected by his daugh- 
ter with the despairing conclusion that 
somehow papa would look like his tailor 
— to be present with his wife and daugh- 
ter at the wedding breakfast. ‘* Dooel or 
no dooel,” he said stoutly, “this is getting 
serious ” (as if all which had gone before 
it had been child’s play, and, indeed, he 
had not been quite sure before that the 
interruption was not some piece of High- 
land buffoonery). “If you are right, sir, 
instant steps must be taken to arrest the 
young man.” For Mr. Hopkins honored 
the laws of his country as he respected 
his own success, and no paltry considera- 
tion of the defaulter’s being his country- 
man, or the friend of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, instead of Lord Moydart, would 
have tempted him to be concerned in in- 
fringing them. 

“ Let others arrest him,” said Mr. Mac- 
donald with a swift reaction, remembering 
that he was a minister, not of vengeance, 
but of peace, and that no justice done on 
Frank Tempest would serve to give them 
back the boy, the head of his house, whom 
he had reared with such difficulty and re- 
garded so tenderly, and whom he had 
counted on calling his son from this day. 
“] must return at once to Drumchatt; I 
am only here to claim your forbearance,” 
he ended, taking leave of the company. 

But though the minister had told the 
truth to the party met for his daughter’s 
marriage, he did not see himself called on 
to confide to them that he was come for 
the purpose of carrying away Unah to 
Drumchatt, that he might there do for her 
and Donald what could no longer be done 
in the manse. He did not so much as tell 





his wife, since, as he said to himself cold- 
ly, it was out of the question that she 
should accompany them, and there must 
be no objection made. But it is worth 
recording, that this grave step which he 
took on his own responsibility and without 
consulting the mother, who had so large a 
share in all that concerned her daughter, 
was the first step, great or small, that he 
had taken in the whole course of his mar- 
ried life without the knowledge of ‘ Mar- 
jory.” And he was so oppressed and 
bowed down by care and grief, wounded 
love and trust, that he was scarcely con- 
scious of the aching sense of void, the 
wistful pang, as of injury done by him to 
the creature who relied on him, and who 
was dearest to him, that mingled in the 
tumult of feeling with which he found him- 
self knocking at Unah’s door, and accom- 
panying the knock with the authoritative 
words, “ It is I, Unah; let me in.” 

Unah was ready to open to him at once, 

though it was an altered face as well as an 
altered voice which greeted her on the 
threshold. “Oh, father, have you seen 
Don? How is he?” she begged for tid- 
ings. 
‘You will have an opportunity of judg- 
ing for yourself presently,” he said, with 
the sternness into which the gentlest — 
even more than the hardest — men may be 
betrayed, in contradiction to their na- 
tures. ‘“ Get ready to go with me immedi- 
ately to Drumchatt — where he wishes 
you. I shall wait till you put on your hat, 
and you had better take a cloak; the wag- 
gonette is at the door.” 

She did not say another word, or utter a 
single remonstrance ; she huddled together 
those articles of her walking-dress which 
she had thrown down, and hastily dragged 
on her cloak in order not to keep her 
father standing there as if he were her 
silent accuser. Her hands trembled, but 
their trembling did not prevent them from 
doing their office. Her mother and cous- 
ins and all the guests were still in the 
drawing-room, forming the uncomfortable, 
agitated party that were at their wits’ end 
as to what they were to say or do next. 
Most of the servants, too, were out of the 
way ; very few persons saw the father and 
daughter set off in what was the bride’s 
leave-taking of her home. 

The abnormal weather of the morning 
had been succeeded bya great gathering 
together of clouds, and a steady down-pour 
from the skies. The minister and Unah 
in their perturbation of spirit, and accus- 
tomed as they were to exposure in every 
kind of weather, did not mind the pitiless 
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wet any more than soldiers consider show- 
ers on a battlefield. The couple were 
hardly aware that they as well as the horse 
were soon streaming with water, except 
that one more cheerless attribute was 
added to the misery of the day. Unah 
had often driven in the waggonette in as 
great a storm while her face was sparkling 
with smiles even as her dress was hung 
over with raindrops. But it was otherwise 
to-day when she recalled with a shudder 
the old adage, — 


Happy’s the bride that the sun shines on, 
Happy’s the corpse that the rain rains on, 


“ Father” — Unah broke the silence at 
last with piteous pleading as they drove 
over the solitary dark moorland, a savage 
wilderness on a day like this —“ you are 
angry with me?” 

He did not deny it, on the contrary he 
said bitterly, “You have given me cause. 
Could I have supposed that a child of 
mine — that you, Unah, would have acted 
as you have done?” 

“ T know that I have been very foolish,” 
said Unah in broken and contrite accents, 
“but I did not mean it. I never thought 
how it would end. If somebody had only 
warned me!” 

“Do not say another word, Unah,” he 
forbade her, writhing at this inadvertent 
reproach. 

“Oh, let me speak, father, for I have 
something which I must say, and you will 
never refuse to hear me,” cried Unah, 
gaining courage from despair and from in- 
nocence of all save inexperience and rash- 
ness. “I had no more knowledge before- 
hand of what took place in the pass this 
morning than you or my mother. Do you 
think I would not have died to prevent it? 
Can you believe that I went out on my 
marriage morning to meet another man 
than Donald Drumchatt?” She could not 
put it in different words; she could not 
bring her lips to frame Frank Tempest’s 
name. 

“TI am loth to believe it,” admitted her 
father slowly. “ But did you ever meet 
this lad Tempest at any other time, since 
the day you were so imprudent as to go up 
to Lochbuy with him? Has there been 
no tampering with your duty and an honor- 
able woman’s truth to account for his infat- 
uation?” 

“ Yes, father,” owned Unah humbly, but 
frankly, “I met him once in the pass, but 
my mother took me, and it was only to say 
good-bye —— ” 

“Enough, Unah.” The minister cut 
her short again, for she was still in her 





single-mindedness, stabbing him to the 
heart in her self-defence. 

Yet in spite of his peremptoriness he let 
the light reach him that she was more 
sinned against than sinning, another suf- 
ferer in the mischief which had been 
going on. In this enlightenment he was 
too faira man not to make the further con- 
cession that he was not entitled to sit in 
judgment on the girl, and weigh out to her a 
punishment in disproportion to her offence. 
Doubtless aisu he derived some consola- 
tion from realizing that his daughter Unah 
had come out of the trial through which 
she had passed, with the purity he had as- 
cribed to her in a great measure unsullied. 
She was not one of those vain and giddy 
girls whose levity and falsehood were 
grievously displeasing to the earnest and 
upright servant of God. But if he loved 
his daughter dearly, he loved still better 
her mother — the light of his eyes, and the 
desire of his heart from his youth upwards. 
And the more Unah was exonerated the 
heavier became the blame cast on her 
mother, while the minister in the soreness 
of his heart, and in his shame for her who 
had been his pride, was a second time in 
his life tempted to call all men liars, and 
distrust every woman—even his own 
child, because one woman, his wife, had 
deceived him. If Marjory, the most un- 
worldly and devout of women, his Marjory, 
who had cherished such high aspirations, 
and worked so hard with him as far to 
distance his feeble efforts and poor attain- 
ments — if the woman he had known so 
well for so many years, whom he with the 
best reason had reckoned a saint on earth, 
was thus convicted of low, mercenary am- 
bition, double-dealing, and cruel trifling 
with Donald and with another, then who 
besides could be held scathless, who else 
would not fail him when the particular 
price which she coveted should be offered 
to buy her from her loyal service to her 
Master? Was it not an insult and injury 
to Marjory, fallen as she must be in his 
estimation from this day, to judge that an- 
other could stand where her feet had 
stumbled? She must still, however erring, 
be the nearest of her kind to nobleness and 
disinterestedness. 

The minister could not do other than 
silence Unah when her lips, however un- 
wittingly, were condemning her mother, 
and although he spoke a little more gently, 
his tone was still uncompromising when he 
said, “ Deeds are better than words, Unah. 
Do you know what I am taking you to 
Drumchatt for?” 

“To see Don,” she said eagerly, “to 
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explain everything, and beg him to pardon 
me, and to help to nurse him if he will let 
me.” 

“ All that may be very well afterwards, 
but in the first place Donald wishes the 
marriage to go on to-day as was intended, 
and we are bound to comply with his 
wishes at whatever inconvenience to our- 
selves.” 

She was struck dumb. Yet that the 
marriage should still go on after the agony 
of the morning, seemed to remove that 
agony to an indefinite distance, and to 
render the catastrophe it had caused in- 
tangible and uncertain like a painful dream, 
and she was ready to clutch at such a re- 
prieve. But she spoke out her perplexity. 
“Can the marriage go on and Don so ill, 
up at Drumchatt, and my mother not 
there?” 

“He is not so ill as that comes to — he 
is not in a dying state, thank God,” he 
answered quickly. ‘He is in bed, and 
will be there for weeks, but I have mar- 
ried people under more difficult circum- 
stances.” 

It was quite true, only he had not 
expected his daughter to be among the 
number; and as the contradiction struck 
him, he glanced round at her and was 
moved to compassion by the consideration 
of her fair youth, modesty, and sweetness, 
where she sat in patient submission by his 
side, with her soft, bright hair hanging 
dimmed and rumpled on her shoulders. 
She guessed what he was thinking and 
replied to it promptly: “ Never mind, fa- 
ther, let it be so, if it will please Donald. 
We shall have it over and all may come 
right at last.” 

“Poor lassie, poor Unah!” he suffered 
himself to say half under his breath. 

“ Don’t, father, don’t,” she implored him. 
It was something —it was much to feel 
that her father was reconciled to her, and 
was making allowance for her and cancel- 
ling her fault, but she could not endure 
words of kindness from him at this mo- 
ment. 

The mansion of Drumchatt looked a 
melancholy dwelling at the best. There it 
stood in the distinct and peculiar dreari- 
ness of half-finished repairs and improve- 
ments, which had the air as if the builders 
had begun without rightly counting the 
cost, and had been arrested midway by the 
conviction of the final failure of their pur- 
pose. The last great improvement, the 
general rough-dash or “harl” with lime, 
which was to replace the soils and stains 
of long years with a fresh and spotless 
whiteness, making the old house young 





again, without at the same time impairing 
anything that was venerable and pictu- 
resque in its turrets and steep roof, and 
rendering it a fit home for a bride, had 
necessarily been withheld. The walls, 
which were a mouldy, greenish grey, with 
sundry unsightly scars from the breaking 
off of the old “harl,” and with many dis- 
colored streaks caused by damp even in 
sunshine, in such rain as fell towards the 
afternoon of their owner’s wedding-day, 
came out in huge dismal blotches, which 
suggested irresistibly the Scripture simili- 
tude of a face “foul with weeping.” When 
all had been going well on the eve of the 
wedding, there had been but little attempt 
at the decoration of the manse for the 
occasion. Till the cousins came there had 
been no young person in the family save 
Unah to set about such embellishment, 
and Mrs. Macdonald was generally averse 
to idle demonstrations. But even after 
the event of the morning, which had 
thrown the whole household into confu- 
sion, it was like passing from the house of 
feasting to the house of mourning to go 
from the manse to Drumchatt. It had not 
entered into a man’s head, though it was 
the head of a young man and a bridegroom 
like Donald, to make any preparation more 
than he had already begun and stopped for 
the reception of his wife. No one else 
was in sufficient nearness of relationship 
to the couple to take the initiative in sup- 
plying what the master of the house omit- 
ted. And any little display on the tenants’ 
and servants’ part had been deferred till 
the return of the couple after the few days 
which they were expected to spend —as a 
concession to fashion in the matter of 
honeymoon trips—in another district of 
the Highlands. 

True, Callum had been contemplating 
the two swords which he was to place 
crossed in a certain window — for twelve 
months at least, but in the hurry and dis- 
aster which had distinguished the morning 
the very swords had not been seen to. 

Already some of the guests — men of 
business with their wives, mistresses of 
households — having what they regarded 
pressing claims on their time, and antici- 
pating that even if Donald Drumchatt 
recovered from the injury he had sustained, 
his recovery must be slow, had arrived at 
the conclusior that his best chance was to 
be left in quiet. So, after sufficiently ex- 
pressing their indignation at the outrage to 
which he had beer subjected, had taken 
their departure. 

Those who remained behind were only 
staying to consult together what steps had 
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better be adopted in Donald’s interest to 
bring his assailant to punishment. They 
had either no intimation of Unah’s com- 
ing or they did not care to greet her. It 
was only some of the servants whom she 
encountered in the hall, and even among 
them every old familiar face was averted 
from her, reminding her sharply that in 
their garbled version of the story they 
must regard her — truly, in a sense, she 
owned heart-brokenly —as the author of 
their master’s hurt. 

But Unah had little time to spare for 
turned-away faces and alienated hearts. 
She went with her father at once to Don- 
ald’s room, where he lay working himself 
up into a fever in his impatience for their 
arrival. Yet he gave her no word of wel- 
come, and expressed no gratitude for 
her instant response to his summons. He 
proposed no rest and refreshment for her 
after the fatigue and exposure which she 
had undergone; he only acknowledged 
her presence by the words, — 

“You are there, Unah? Now, sir, call 
in what witnesses you want, and let us get 
the affair over.” 

It was suggestive that Donald, too, 
spoke of getting the affair over, as if it 
had become a mere ordeal — which might 
have been a class examination, or even a 
surgical operation, and not a marriage — 
that had to be passed. The minister in 
the end testified more tenderness for his 
daughter than her bridegroom displayed. 
He looked at her anxiously. Was she 
able for this immediate call on her pow- 
ers? 

“Yes, father, I am ready,” Unah an- 
swered the look, brave in her timidity, 
steadfast to the end in what she regarded 
as her duty. She had taken off her hat 
and cloak in the hall, and now stood up 
in her morning-gown — one of her homely, 
sad-colored carmelites, which she had 
thought to leave off that very morn- 
ing for gayer, richer dresses, better befit- 
ting a matron and a laird’s wife. Instinc- 
tively, and with a girlish action of her 
hand, she smoothed her hair — she had 
no other preparation to make; she wore 
neither jewel nor flower, not a single 
adornment, beyond her wistful beauty and 
her meek and quiet spirit. 

The minister, while willing to comply 
with Donald’s desire, was not going to do 
anything in the dark. He summoned 
Donald’s cousin and best man — his near- 
est heir, to boot—a steady, sagacious 
fellow, who had not been given to count- 
ing strongly on chances in his future, and 





who had sufficient kindliness of nature to 
look on Donald in another light than that 
of the only impediment between him and 
Drumchatt. John Macdonald was quite 
willing to witness the marriage, which 
would at least impose a dowager’s annuity 
on the next successor to the estate. At 
the same time, he had some pity to spare 
for the poor young bride, who, for as 
young and innocent as she looked, had yet 
contrived —in the extraordinary imbroglio 
of the morning, which John Macdonald 
could not clear up to his satisfaction — 
to get herself and all connected with her 
into a sorry pickle. She rather took his 
fancy nevertheless, setting at naught his 
common sense, and stirring his stolid 
imagination with visions of woful Fran- 
cescas and Beatrices, Burd Helens and 
Fair Janets. But, he must say, he would 
rather it were Drumchatt than he who 
should elect the marriage to go on, after 
all that had come and gone, with the bride 
to be his, in spite of herself or of a hun- 
dred desperate lovers. 

One of the former trustees and a couple 
of servants were all who were added to 
the company, for it was not advisable that 
the sick man’s room should be crowded, 
and the minister proceeded to do his 
brief but momentous work. 

As Mr. Macdonald had signified in his 
conversation with Unah, the simple ser- 
vice of the Kirk of Scotland, no less than 
the manly honest rudeness of Scotch mar- 
riage laws, permits the performance of 
marriage under almost any conditions, with 
this provision — for the satisfaction of the 
Kirk, although it is not required by the 
civil law —that the couple be previously 
“cried” three times within the kirk of the 
parish in which they are resident; or, in 
extreme cases —such as when the rout 
has come to a soldier, or when a sailor has 
been unexpectedly called on to join his 
ship — outside the closed kirk doors, or at 
the market cross of the nearest town. No 
friend is actually called on to give away 
this woman to that man; neither sacred 
building, nor canonical hours, nor surplice, 
nor cassock, nor prayer-book, not even a 
marriage-ring is absolutely demanded for 
a marriage. It may be, and it has often 
been, performed in strange places, and 
with regard to stranger persons: in the 
open air, in barns, in hospitals, by sick- 
beds —such as Donald’s; over fugitive 
couples, over working men and women in 
the interval of their labor, over the dying 
who desire to give their name to, or to fur- 
nish a provision for, some faithful friend, 
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over vepentant sinners, who would atone 
for the wrong they have done, and save 
innocent victims from the consequences 
of their parents’ sin. 

Unah’s was such an exceptional mar- 
riage. She stood up by the side of Don- 
ald’s bed, where he lay flushed and panting 
still, the rest of the company standing 
with her. The minister, by reason of 
Donald’s illness, abstained from the ordi- 
nary short address, or homily, on the 
sacred obligations of marriage and the 
duties of a wedded pair, which is gener- 
ally spoken to the bride and bridegroom. 
He went to the heart of the matter at once 
by asking the questions, would Donald 
Macdonald take this woman, would Unah 
Macdonald take this man, to be lawful 
wedded wife and husband? receiving in 
affirmative a simple bend of the head, 
commanding them to join hanis, and 
uttering the solemn sentence, “Whom 
God hath joined let not man put asunder,” 
ending by craving God’s blessing on the 
rite. And in less than ten minutes the 
most important act in two lives was over, 
as both Donald and Unah had sighed for 
it to be —as if with its fulfilment would 
come an end of strife, and a return to the 
peace and confidence of former days. 

A gleam of triumph shot out of Donald’s 
brown eyes when Unah was his wife be- 
yond redemption. That he might not be 
deprived of any privilege, he signed to her 
to stoop down that he might take the 
kiss which is the bridegroom’s right, while 
the rest of the party exchanged congratu- 
lations — very sober ones in this case. It 
was only then that some relenting entered 
into Donald’s heart. 

“Why, how cold you are, Unah!” he 
said, retaining for a moment the hand 
she had putin his. “Go and get yourself 
warmed, and never mind me. I shall do 
very well now.” 

When night came only Unah and John 
Macdonald — who was not wanted at his 
own place just then, and who volunteered 
to stay so long as his being at hand could 
be of service to his cousins — were left 
at Drumchatt to keep watch over Donald, 
to help the old servants to nurse him, 
to humor the sick man’s varying moods, 
to hang on the doctor’s daily report, in 
lieu of a bridal tour or bridal festivi- 
ties. And, although Unah was mercifully 
spared the terrible knowledge, for weeks 
tocome Frank Tempest was in the county 
gaol for the deed he had done. Having 
sown the wind he was reaping the whirl- 
wind, in the first stage of that consuming 
remorse, destined to be his portion. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND SPORT. 


NOTHING is more fascinating than good 
biography, and assuredly it is the more 
precious for its rarity. The books we 
really love, the books that make the illus- 
trious dead our friends and companions, 
and which may be carried about with one 
like the Bibie or Shakespeare, may almost 
be counted on the fingers. That is at first 
blush the more surprising, since it seems 
there should be no very insuperable ditfi- 
culty in writing an excellent life. Fidelity 
of portraiture, sympathy, and tact, with a 
discriminating use of ample materials, 
ought surely to be sufficient to assure suc- 
cess. Asa matter of fact, it evidently is 
not so. Clever and congenial biographers 
take up the pen to turn out the volumes 
which are read or merely glanced through 
and laid aside. Perhaps, when we say 
“ volumes,” we have gone some way to- 
wards the explanation. For there can be 
no question that the most common defects 
of biography are useless repetition and 
provoking redundancy. The more ear- 
nestly the biographer throws himself into 
his task, the more indispensable does each 
trivial detail appear to him. In working 
out the features and the figure of his sub- 
ject, he is slow to reject anything as incon- 
sequent or insignificant. Then he is in 
even a worse position than the editor of a 
daily newspaper. He should make up his 
mind to seem ungracious and ungrateful. 
He must say “ No” civilly to people who 
have been doing him a kindness, when he 
declines to make use of the valued matter 
they have placed at his disposal as the 
greatest of favors. He has been indefat- 
igably collecting a mass of voluminous 
correspondence from a great variety of 
quarters ; yet many of the letters, when 
they come to be read, are either unimpor- 
tant or really reproductions of each other. 
He gets into the way of going about his 
labors like the watchmaker, who works 
with a powerful magnifying glass in his 
eye. In the assiduous attention he be- 
stows on each step in the career, he is apt 
to lose all sense of proportion; while in 
the unconscious exercise of their natural 
critical powers, his readers become un- 
pleasantly alive to the results. 

We need hardly say that our complaints 
of the average quality of biography do not 
extend to the quantity of these publica- 
tions. There is no lack of the “ Lives,” 
bad, fair, and indifferent, of big and little 
men. Nota few of these we may owe to 
selfish motives; but for the most of them 
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we are undoubtedly indebted to love, grati- 
tude, or friendship. Now and then the 
otfice of elegist or literary executor may 
well excite an eager rivalry among those 
who can put forward any reasonable pre- 
tensions to it. There are splendid exam- 
ples of reputations made vicariously by 
laying hold of the mantle of some illustri- 
ous man. Boswell’s ppc ” is an in- 
stance which must of course occur to 
everybody. His is a book that stands 
alone and unapproached. We subscribe 
to what Macaulay wrote in his essay, that 
“ Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere ; ” 
although we can by no means agree with 
the brilliant essayist in his contemptuously 
depreciatory estimate of the biographer. 
That Boswell’s fortunate weaknesses went 
far to insure him his astonishing triumph 
is not to be denied for a moment. It is 
seldom, indeed, that one finds in an edu- 
cated man of the world, who was indisput- 
ably possessed of ordinary intelligence, so 
ludicrous a mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity; such a xaive indifference to 
mortifying rebuffs, and so complacent a 
superiority to humiliating self-exposure. 
It is rarer still to find an appreciative en- 
thusiast, who, rather than not show the 
powers of his idol at their best, will set 
himself up to be shot at with poisoned 
arrows. But those who, going on the esti- 
mate of Macaulay, should try to rival the 
achievement of Boswell by simply putting 
self-respect and self-esteem in their pock- 
et, and letting one form of vanity swallow 
all the rest, may find themselves far astray 
in their expectations. Boswell can have 
been by no means the nonentity it has 
pleased Macaulay to represent him. Far 
better judges have differed entirely from 
the brilliant Whig partisan when he de- 
clares that no one of Boswell’s personal 
remarks would bear repetition for its own 
sake. Independently of the culture and 
various information they show, many of 
them strike us as extremely incisive — for 
in thought as well as in style he had bor- 
rowed much from his model. Not unfre- 
quently the remarks are epigrammatic, and 
almost invariably they are ingeniously sug- 
gestive. If Boswell was no great lawyer, 
he had a genius for one important branch 
of the profession. He was a master of 
insidious examination and cross-examina- 
tion. He made it his business and study 
to “draw” the sparkling and bitter con- 
versationalist, till he had acquired an intu- 
itive perception of how to set about it, 
ready as he was to risk the hug of the 
bear. The direct evidences of his talents 
must be matter of opinion, and each reader 





can form an independent judgment on 
them. But there is no gainsaying the in- 
direct testimony to his merits in the illus- 
trious company he habitually kept. It is 
unfair, and opposed to all probability, to 
suppose that the most refined intellectual 
society of the day merely tolerated the 
shadow of Johnson as their butt. Men 
like Burke and Reynolds, who, as Johnson 
would have said, had no great “ gust” for 
humor, do not drag a “sot and idiot” 
about with them to quiet little dinners, with 
the simple notion of amusing themselves 
by his follies. We never hear that Foote 
formed one at their parties, though he was 
courted by such sfirituel roués as the 
Delavals. But the most conclusive testi- 
mony to Boswell’s powers is the pleasure 
Johnson took in his company. Johnson 
no doubt loved flattery ; but he was ruffled 
by praise indiscreetly administered, and 
was the last man in the world to tolerate 
the intimacy of a bore. He was certainly 
no hypocrite ; and, setting aside innumer- 
able passages in his letters. he gave the 
most unmistakable proof of his consider- 
ation for Boswell, when he chose him for 
his companion in the tour to the Hebrides, 
and encouraged him in the intention of 
writing his life. If. Boswell’s “ Johnson” 
be the life of lives, we may be sure that 
no ordinary literary skill, disguised under 
great apparent simplicity, must have gone 
to the composition, with much of the tal- 
ent for biography that can only be a nat- 
ural gift. But when all has been said in 
the author’s favor that can be said, aspi- 
rants should remember that he has been 
living in literature as the object of a for- 
tunate accident and a still more happy con- 
junction. He suited Johnson, dissimilar 
as they were, and the mind and qualities of 
the one man became the complements of 
those of the other. While if Johnson had 
followed up the famous snub at Cave’s; if 
he had not taken a capricious fancy to the 
raw importation from the country he pro- 
fessed to detest, the Scotch advocate might 
have travelled to Corsica, strutted at the 
carnival at Stratford-on-Avon, and dined 
and drunk port with the wits, but he would 
never have emerged from obscurity in the 
remarkable book which claims more than 
a passing notice in any article on biography. 

But if vanity and ambition have inspired 
many indifferent biographies, the partiality 
of love or friendship has to answer for 
many more. We are all familiar with the 
emotional mourners who will obtrude the 
heartfelt expressions of their grief and 
affection into the brief obituary notice in 
the newspaper, which is paid at so many 








shillings the line. So there are sorrowing 
widows and admiring intimates who seem 
to consider an elaborate memoir of the 
departed as much de rigueur as the tomb- 
stone that is to commemorate his gifts 
and his virtues. Very possibly he may 
have done something considerable for him- 
self. Probably he was a most respectable 
member of society, and benefited his fel- 
Jow-creatures in some shape or other. He 
has died in the fulness of years and re- 
gard; or a promising career has been pre- 
maturely cut short before it had well begun, 
or just as it seemed approaching fruition. 
In the latter case especially, the biograph- 
ical tribute becomes a sacred duty. The 
literary legatee feels himself bound to turn 
architect, completing and embellishing in 
the realms of fancy the edifice that in act- 
uaF fact had barely risen above the founda- 
tions. He has accepted the duties that 
are pressed upon him with reluctance, real 
or feigned ; though in his innermost heart 
he has hardly a doubt that he will discharge 
them something more than satisfactorily. 
Writing a life seems so exceedingly easy ; 
indeed, undertaking it involves a certain 
self-sacrifice, seeing that it scarcely gives 
sufficient scope for the play of original 
genius. If regard or ambition did not 
sweeten the labor, and if the biographer 
did not show himself so confident in that 
genius of his, we should be inclined to feel 
sincere sympathy for him. For working 
out the most brilliant memoir must involve 
an inordinate amount of wearisome drudg- 
ery, while it lays the writer under an infin- 
ity of trifling obligations to people who are 
ready enough to remind him of them. 
Even if you employ a staff of secretaries 
and amanuenses, your own gifts of selec- 
tion must be sorely taxed. If the object 
of your hero-worship was a busy man, the 
chances are that he wrote a villanous 
hand. As he should have had time to 
make a certain reputation, the odds are 
that he died in ripe maturity. So you have 
masses of crabbed manuscript consigned 
to you, in boxes and packets, and by single 
communications ; and the earlier of these 
letters have been penned on old-fashioned 
paper, in ink that has been fading with 
time and damp. These date, moreover, 
from the days of prohibitory postage, and 
are written in the most minute of hands, 
and crossed and re-crossed to the edge of 
the seal. If the talent of the departed 
lay in sentimental verse, or if he were a 
reforming or philosophical genius in em- 
bryo, of course they are magniloquently 
diffuse ; and though you hardly dare reprint 
his rhapsodies i replica, you are loath to 
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waste any of the flowers of his eloquence. 
Most of us have been committed to some 
unpleasant piece of business where we 
have had to rake among the melancholy 
ashes of the past, undoing the moth-eaten 
tape that ties up the mildewed packets. 
Imagine having to pursue such a task in- 
definitely, with no particular point to aim 
at, but vaguely searching for appropriate 
matter. As it seems to us only the most 
plodding and patient-minded of men would 
be content to persevere with unabated ap- 
plication; and it is comparatively seldom 
that acute and imperturbable patience is 
united to real literary ability. Should you 
happen to be blessed with a retentive mem- 
ory, perhaps it may prove wisest in the end 
to trust to it if? great measure; though in 
that case, undoubtedly, the prababilities 
are that you do very partial justice to the 
subject. Otherwise, with a view to com- 
prehensive reference, you must make a 
careful précis of your researches as you go 
along, and that infers some deficiency in 
those faculties of memory and concentra- 
tion which are essential to really superior 
work, Or else you must decide to print 
wholesale, making very perfunctory at- 
tempts at selection. The relatives who 
see your manuscript or revise your book 
in the proof, are sure to look leniently on 
that latter fault. Nothing, they think, is 
too insignificant to be recorded of a man 
so essentially superior and remarkable. 
And the result is a mass of ill-arranged 
matter, where the currants and spice bear 
no proportion to ingredients that are un- 
palatable and unpleasantly indigestible. 
Turning to Mrs. Glass’s cookery-book 
for another metaphor, you must catch your 
hare before you cook him. The first con- 
dition of a good book is a suitable subject. 
It by no means follows that, because a man 
has made his way to prominent places, 
because he has played a conspicuous part 
in public affairs, because he has been a 
shining light in the churches, and the most 
soul-stirring of pulpit-orators, because he 
has held high commands in wars that have 
remodelled the map of the world, that 
his life must necessarily be worth the writ- 
ing. A man may have high talents of a 
certain order, though he is no more than a 
fair representative of a class, and has 
never gone far beyond the commonplace. 
The test of a successful biography is the 
pleasure one takes in reading it; and to 
give it point and piqvancy, the eminent 
subject must have shown some originality 
of genius or character. No doubt, a dis- 
tinguished statesman or general must have 
been concerned in much that deserves to 
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be recorded. But there the personal may 
be merged in the abstract, as biography 
drifts into history, which is a different de- 
partment altogether; and not a few of 
those biographies which have become 
standard authorities, are in reality history 
in a flimsy disguise. We miss those little 
personal traits which reflect the distinctive 
lights of a marked individuality; and al- 
though the biographer turned historian 
may possibly have overlooked these, the 
presumption is that they had scarcely an 
existence. On the other hand, the life of 
some very obscure individual may supply 
admirable matter for the reality of ro- 
mance. Thus, in singling out those self- 
reliant individuals who have, raised them- 
selves to distinction by self-help, Dr. 
Smiles has hit on a most happy vein. 
Who can fail to follow with the closest 
interest the achievements of those adven- 
turous engineering knight-errants, who 
vanquished by the vigorous efforts of their 
brains the material obstacles which had 
been baffling our progress? Nor is it 
merely in the story of their most celebrat- 
ed feats that the Stephensons or Ark- 
wrights or Brunels impress us. Their 
whole experiences from their parish 
school-days, were a battle that ended in 
the triumph of faith. In the face of dis- 
couragements and difficulties, they are 
carried along by the natural bent that is 
absolutely irresistible; and often, fortu- 
nately for society, beyond either reason or 
control. Edward, the Banffshire natural- 
ist — Dick, the Caithness-shire geologist, 
could hardly have imagined in their wildest 
dreams that Mr. Mudie would have been 
circulating their memoirs by thousands. 
Yet for once the readers of the fashionable 
world have been just as well as generous 
in appreciation ; for the lives of the hum- 
ble shoemaker and baker are pregnant 
with lessons and their practical illustra- 
tions. 

We assume that the biographer has some 
power of the pen, though the rule that we 
take for granted has many exceptions. 
But undoubtedly the first of his qualifica- 
tions should be tact, for without that all 
the rest must be comparatively worthless. 
He should show his tact, in the first place, 
in deciding whether the life be worth writ- 
ingor not. He must next exhibit it in the 
method of his scheme, and in his notions 
of literary prospective and proportion. 
Many a life that has proved intolerably 
dull, might well have repaid perusal had it 
taken the shape of slightly-linked frag- 
ments; each fragment embracing some 
episode of the career, First impressions in 
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making acquaintance with a man go for a 
great deal. Many a life has been hastily 
thrown aside because we were bored by 
the hero in his school and college days. It 
may be true that the child is the father of 
the man; yet we do not care to be person- 
ally introduced to the parent of each new 
acquaintance who promises to interest us. 
When the man has developed into an illus- 
trious character, the child has often been 
an insufferable prig, who must have made 
itself a nuisance to the friends of the fam- 
ily. We may pity those unfortunates who 
could scarcely help themselves; but it is 
hard upon us half a century later to have 
more than some faint indication of the 
little student’s precocious tastes. Macau- 
lay sneers at Warren Hastings’s habit of 
appearing morning after morning at the 
breakfast-table at Daylesford with the son- 
net that was served with the eggs and 
rolls. But on the whole, we should rather 
have put up with the sonnets of the ex- 
governor-general of Hindostan than with 
the sermons, essays, and political disquisi- 
tions in which the juvenile Macaulay 
showed such appalling fertility in the 
heavy Dissenting atmosphere of his Clap- 
ham forcing-house. We admit that the 
interesting life by his nephew would have 
been altogether incomplete without a ref- 
erence to these; and we merely take the 
book as an illustration of disproportion 
because it is in many respects admirable, 
and was universally read. Yet, though 
Mr. Trevelyan, in the opinion of some 
people, may not have been unduly prolix, 
for ourselves we might possibly have 
stopped short on the threshold of his vol- 
umes, had we not been assured of the in- 
terest that must await us farther on. 

Then tact is essential in collecting as 
well as in selecting. If the importance of 
your undertaking be sufficient to justify it, 
possibly the most comfortable way of col- 
lecting is - public advertisement. You 
intimate a desire that any correspondents 
of the deceased may forward communica- 
tions or letters — to be returned —to the 
care of the publishers. In the case of 
those who respond, you are only laid under 
a general obligation, and need make as 
little use as you please of the communica- 
tion intrusted to your care. The objec- 
tion to this plan appears to be, that it can 
but partially answer the purpose. Busy 
men may neither see nor heed the adver- 
tisement. And then there is the numer- 
ous class of dilettante littérateurs, who 
will only do a favor of the kind on urgent 
personal entreaty; and possibly, like the 
modest Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, in the ex 
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pectation that it will be publicly acknowl- 
edged in some shape. When your store is 
amassed, as we have remarked already, 
your literary discretion is merely beginning 
to be tried. You have to face the invid- 
ious task of rejection, unless you mean 
consciously to mar your work and do in- 
justice to the reputation you are respon- 
sible for.. You find that your correspond- 
ent, the fussy d/ettante, has been cackling 
over iliusory treasures. You can make 
nothing of the packet of brief dinner invi- 
tations ; or the note paying a civil compli- 
ment to the poem in manuscript that was 
promptly sent back. You give offence in 
other quarters with better reason. You 
cannot reproduce indefinitely very similar 
ideas ; and there are passages and, person- 
alities in really suggestive letters which 
you are bound in common prudence to 
suppress. All that, however, is matter of 
personal feeling and sacrifice. You must 
make up your mind to make a certain 
number of enemies, and to brazen out a 
good deal of obloquy and abuse. After 
all, your rejected correspondents cannot 
cherish their malice forever; nor are you 
likely to trouble them soon again for an- 
other magnum opus. But when your ma- 
terials have been sifted, and when what is 


worthless has been refused, you enter on 
the more delicate and critical stage of 
dealing with them as between yourself and 


your public. You must keep the fear of 
eing wearisome perpetually before your 
eyes, and resign yourself to retrenching 
mercilessly on what at first sight seemed 
worthy of preservation. No-matter how full 
of interest a life may have been, the public 
will not tolerate more than a reasonable 
amount of it; and it should be your study 
to bring out in striking relief those fea- 
tures which gave your subject his special 
claims to notoriety. It may have been 
lucky perhaps for Boswell, though of 
course he deplored it, that he should have 
made the acquaintance of his hero so late 
in life. Otherwise, though it is difficult 
indeed to believe, those delightful volumes 
of his might have been multiplied disa- 
greeably. 

Judicious glimpses at the domestic in- 
terior are indispensable; but unless, per- 
haps, in the case of a woman who has been 
throwing lustre on her times, without hav- 
ing recognized any “ special mission ” that 
way, it seems to us that those glimpses 
should be indulged in with extreme discre- 
tion. Much of course depends upon the 
man. We should never have loved either 
Scott or Southey half so much, had we 
not seen them sitting among their books 
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or breaking loose upon their afternoon 
rambles, surrounded by the children they 
encouraged to be their playmates. The 
children who had the run of the inner 
book-room at Abbotsford, and kept pos- 
session of the little tenement at Keswick, 
became a part of the professional life of 
their parents. But that kind of domestic 
revelation may be very easily overdone; 
as when a widow or daughter writes the 
life of the husband or father whose loss 
has left a grievous chasm in her existence. 
Then we have her—and very naturally, 
should she once have decided to make the 
public her confidants—always twining 
herself round the memory of the lost one, 
and recalling the thousand unsuggestive 
trifles which have a living and touching 
interest for herself; while an enthusiastic 
friend, though with less excuse, is apt to 
fall into a similar error. 

That leads one naturally to the cardinal 
virtue of self-suppression, which, after all, 
is only another form of tact. If you are 
bent on killing two birds with one stone — 
if you hope to immortalize yourself in com- 
memorating your friend —there is no more 
to be said save that doubtless you will go 
far towards defeating your own purpose ; 
for a book can hardly fail to be poor when 
half the contents are either indifferent to 
the reader or objectionable. But a man’s 
unconscious vanity may innocently enough 
cast a heavy shadow over his hero; or the 
writer may honestly multiply useful de- 
tails, which as matter of self-regard he had 
better have restricted. If he be a Boswell 
or choose to play the Boswell, there is no 
great harm in that; but Boswells, as we 
have observed, are almost as rare as phee- 
nixes. More often we have something in 
the style of Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” 
though the author will almost necessarily 
have been less fortunate in a subject. Mr. 
Forster, in writing a most entertaining nar- 
rative, said nothing, of course, that was 
not strictly true, nor perhaps did he exag- 
gerate either his intimacy or the influence 
he exercised on his friend. But though 
the delicate flatteries he published, and the 
details he gave, may have added life and 
color to the story he was writing, they 
threw Dickens himself into the back- 
ground ; and at all events, so far as its 
author was concerned, the impression of 
the book was decidedly unpleasing. 

There is one kind of memoir in which 
the writer must come to the front, and that 
is autobiography. If undertaken in a 
spirit of absolute candor and simplicity, 
nothing may be made more instructive and 
entertaining. Nor does it follow by any 
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means that the autobiographer need be 
one of those men whose name has been 
much in the mouth of the world. On the 
contrary, in our opinion, the best of our 
autobiographies are those that have chiefly 
a domestic or personal interest. They 
should be the honest confessions of a na- 
ture that has the power of self-analysis; 
and nobody but the individual himself can 
make the disclosures which give such a 
history completeness. No incident can 
then be too insignificant, provided it have 
some distinct bearing on the end in view. 
The author must necessarily have a reten- 
tive memory, and he should have a natural 
instinct of self observation. For in telling 
his plain, unvarnished tale, he reveals him- 
self more or less consciously; and if he 
have the knack of picturesque narrative, it 
is so much the better; while literary ex- 
perience may be a positive snare. It may 
tempt him into the laying himself out for 
effect, which will almost inevitably defeat 
its purpose — into giving an air of artifice 
and sentiment to the confessions that 
should be unmistakably genuine. Some 
of the most satisfactory autobiographies 
we are acquainted with, have been writ- 
ten by women. Women, and especially 
French women, are more emotional and 
impressionable than the rougher sex. 


When they are warmed to their work, they 
have less hesitation in unbosoming them- 
selves unreservedly in the public confes- 
sional; nor are they embarrassed by false 
shame or overstrained sensitiveness, when 
they are impelled to lay bare their inner- 


most feelings. But if a public man be- 
comes his own historiographer, it is an 
incessant effort to be either straightforward 
or dispassionate. He places himself invol- 
untarily on his defence, and is vindicating 
his reputation with his contemporaries and 
posterity. Naturally he cannot be over- 
scrupulous in putting his conduct in the 
most favorable light; he launches cross- 
indictments against the opponents who 
have impeached it; and even if in his own 
judgment he be punctiliously conscientious, 
his conscience may have been warped by 
the habit of self-deception. 

What comes very near to actual auto- 
biography, and may be even more strik- 
ingly indicative of character, is the publi- 
cation of copious correspondence, either 
by itself or slightly connected by a com- 
mentary. The Duke of Wellington was a 
man of few words, and the Wellington 
despatches are models of terse narrative 
and pointed English. The writer, though 
he only alludes to himself incidentally, 
necessarily fills-a great space in them, 
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since he was making the war history he 
describes so lucidly. Yet with hardly a 
single directly personal touch, how forcibly 
and graphically we have the hero presented 
tous! Ortake a genius ofa very different 
order, who wrote with a different purpose, 
and in very different style. We have lately 
had a voluminous collection of the letters 
of Honoré de Balzac. The most impor- 
tant of these were addressed to two ladies 
—to the sister whom he had always made 
his confidante, and to the Russian bar- 
oness whom he afterwards married. We 
do not know if he had any idea that they 
might ultimately be published. Nor if he 
had, do we imagine that it would have 
made any great difference; fora French- 
man whose soul is steeped in romance is 
likely to be transcendently feminine in his 
emotional candor. At all events, that life- 
long series of letters makes up the most 
vividly descriptive of autobiographies. 
We know the novel-writer, with his bursts 
of sustained industry, when the fancy was 
working at high-pressure pace; with his 
trials, his triumphs, his eccentricities, and 
his extravagances, as if we had lived in 
his intimacy all his days. It is not only 
that we hear the duns knocking at his 
door, and see them assembled to lay siege 
to his ante-room, while he was feverishly 
toiling against time, filliping himself by 
perpetual doses of coffee in the sumptuous 
apartments they had furnished on credit. 
But he reveals all the caprices of his 
changing moods; he shows himself in his 
alternations of excitement and depression ; 
he has no conception of drawing a veil 
over the -failings and sensibility he is in- 
clined to take pride in; he returns time 
after time to his literary feuds and resent- 
ments, as he is inexhaustible in his abuse 
of the pettifogging lawyers who strewed 
thorns among the rose-leaves on which he 
would have loved to repose. He cannot 
be said to exhibit himself to advantage, 
and yet somehow we like him. Not cer- 
tainly on account of his genius, for that 
was decidedly of the cynical cast that 
repels affection though it compels admira- 
tion. We believe we take to him chiefly 
because he is so entirely without reserve 
for us. In ordinary biographies you feel 
that much may be kept back, and suspicion 
suggests or exaggerates the concealments ; 
while, if a man be entirely outspoken, and 
seems to take your sympathy with him as 
a matter of course, we give him more than 
due credit for his amiable qualities. Un- 
happily, it is seldom we have such elabo- 
rate self-portraiture nowadays, seeing that 
painstaking letter-writing is become a fash- 
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ion of the past, and it is only one of the 
indefatigable French romance-writers like 
Balzac, Sand, or Dumas, who can spare 
time and thought for it from their mul- 
tifarious avocations. 

We are disposed to wonder at the cour- 
age or rashness of those who write the 
biographies of living men. The work can 
be but an unsatisfactory instalment at the 
best; and it is impossible to overrate its 
delicacy or difficulty. It must tend to be 
either a libel or unmitigated eulogy, though 
much more often it is the latter. When 
an enemy undertakes it—and we have 
seen an instance of that lately in memoirs 
of the premier — he must judge his sub- 
ject solely by public appearances. He 
can have no access to those materials for 
the vie intime which can alone give truth- 
ful color to the portrait. Besides, he holds 
a brief for the prosecution; he has to 
vindicate the prejudices-which warp his 
judgment, and he lays himself out to in- 
vent misconstruction of motives, if not 
for actual misrepresentations. While the 
partial friend or enthusiastic devotee can 
scarcely steer clear of indiscriminate puff- 
ing. Whatever he may do for the reputae 
tion of this subject, he can hardly fail to 
injure his own. As his readers are dis- 
posed to set him down as either a dupe or 
a shameless panegyrist, he pays the pen- 
alty of having thrust himself into a false 
position. If he has really much that is 
new and original to tell, it will be assumed 
that he has had direct encouragement to 
undertake the task. Few men are cast in 
such a mould, or occupy a position so un- 
mistakably independent, that they can dare 
in such embarrassing circumstances to 
show the serene impartiality of the judge. 
If they have gone for their information to 
the fountain-head, they have, in fact, com- 
mitted themselves to a tacit arrangement 
by which they undertake to be nothing but 
laudatory. Should they insinuate blame, 
it is in such softened terms that they al- 
most turn condemnation into compliments. 
And even when the writer can honestly be 
lavish of his praise, he must feel that his 
praises sound unbecoming. In short, as 
it seems to us, it is work that can scarcely 
be undertaken by any man of sensitive 
feeling. 

Yet in more ways than one the produc- 
tion of a good biography is a most praise- 
worthy ambition, for no one is a greater 
benefactor alike to literature and posterity 
than the man who has achieved it. In 
spite of his amiable superstition and his 
tedious digressions, Plutarch is still a 
standard classic. Nor is there anything 





on which the popularity of ancient and 
modern historians, like Tacitus or Claren 
don, is more solidly established than their 
striking contemporary portraits. The 
sketch of Catiline is perhaps the most im- 
pressive part of Sallust’s history of the 
famous conspiracy. What would we give 
now for the most meagre memoir of Shake- 
speare, were it only authoritative? and 
had he found his Boswell or Lockhart, we 
might have had a book that would have 
gone down to posterity with his poems. 
So much is that the case, that one of the 
most favorite modern forms of biography 
consists in ransacking the authorities of 
the remote past, and piecing together such 
disjointed materials as they can supply. 
That must be more or less like recon- 
structing the mastodon from the traces he 
has left on the primeval rocks. Learned 
Germans, distinguished members of the 
French Academy, deeply-read professors 
in the English universities, have betaken 
themselves to rewriting the lives of illus- 
trious Greeks and Romans. They have 
done most creditable work, we confess; 
and yet, however acutely logical the treat- 
ment may be, we have the impression that 
we are being beguiled into historical ro- 
mance where the actual has been ingen- 
iously merged in the ideal. In lives that 
came nearer to our own times, that impres- 
sion naturally diminishes; and we grant 
that there is more satisfactory reason for 
writing them. The discoveries of gossipy 
State papers all the world over — notably 
those in the archives of Simancas, and the 
official correspondence of accomplished 
Venetian emissaries — have thrown floods 
of unexpected light on some of the most 
remarkable personages of the Middle Ages. 
There is an odd fashion too in those 
subjects, and certain picturesque people 
and periods seem to have an irresistible 
fascination for literary men. Paradoxical 
conclusions, that are due in a great degree 
to the author’s ingenuity, have of course 
their charm; and we can understand the 
taste that finds delight in whitewashing the 
most doubtful or disreputable figures in 
history. But the fact of some impressive 
character having already been repeatedly 
appropriated, appears to be a challenge to 
other artists to take him in hand; and 
thus, for example we see a religious re- 
former like Savonarola, or such a subtle 
thinker as his contemporary Machiavelli, 
receiving, noteworthy as they undoubtedly 
were, more than their fair share of atten- 
tion. 

Next to Boswell’s Johnson, to our mind 
the most enjoyable life in the language, is 
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Lockhart’s Scott. And a model biogra- 
phy it is for the practical purpose of exam- 
ple, since no man who can avail himself of 
somewhat similar advantages need despair 
of producing a creditable imitation. As 
we have remarked already, the secret of 
Boswell’s success in some degree defines 
and eludes detection; while some of the 
conditions to which it is most obviously 
due are such as few men would care to 
accept. They would object to discarding 
delicacy and reserve, and to pursuing their 
purpose with a sublime indifference as to 
whether or not they made themselves the 
laughing-stock of their readers. But Lock- 
hart produced his fascinating work simply 
by writing a straightforward narrative. 
He was entirely outspoken as to the pri- 
vate life of his illustrious subject, except in 
so far as disclosures of family secrets were 
necessarily limited by good taste and 
good feeling. As we are taught to admire 
Sir Walter’s genius in the critical appre- 
ciation of his works, we learn to love the 
man in his domestic intercourse. What 
can be pleasanter, for instance, than the 
picture of the lion taking refuge from the 
houseful of guests his hospitality had gath- 
ered into Abbotsford, at his favorite daugh- 
ter’s quiet breakfast-table under the trees 
in the little garden at Huntly Burn? We 


learn to love him in his friendship for his 
pets, for it was friendship at least as much 
as fondness; and they and their master 


thoroughly understood each other. Lock- 
hart, with the true feeling of an artist, has 
painted Scott among his dogs as Raeburn 
did. We know them all, from Camp, whose 
death made him excuse himself from a din- 
ner-party on account of the loss of a much- 
loved friend — from Maida sitting solemn- 
ly at his elbow in his study, or stalking 
gravely by his master’s side, while the rest 
of the pack were gambolling ahead of 
them — down to “the shamefaced little 
terrier,” who would hide himself at a word 
of reproof, and who could only be lured 
out of his seclusion by the irresistible 
sound of the meat-chopper at the dinner- 
hour. To be sure no biographer could 
have been more fortunate in a subject. 
The life of Scott from first to last was 
overcharged with diversified elements of 
romance. His lines were cast in the land 
of the Border, where every hamlet and 
peel-tower had its legend, and each stream 
and dale their ballads. There was an ex- 
traordinary blending of the picturesque 
with the practical as the lawyer turned into 
the poet and novelist; and the pen of the 
wizard in an evil hour took to backing the 
bills that landed him in insolvency. Sel- 
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dom has there been a more strangely 
checkered career, or a losing campaign 
more gallantly fought out after the flush of 
an unexampled series of triumphs. Al- 
most unprecedented prosperity had ended 
in what might have been the blackest 
eclipse, but for the manly nature that 
shone brightest at the last through the 
clouds that would have depressed any ordi- 
nary fortitude. Never was there stronger 
temptation to indiscriminate hero-worship, 
for Lockhart was the friend and confidant 
of his father-in-law, and had watched him 
with ever-growing admiration through his 
changing fortunes. No man was better 
fitted to appreciate that rare versatility of 
literary genius than one who had himself 
been a successful romance-writer, and who 
was a critic by temperament as well as 
habit. Perhaps it was partly owing to that 
critical temperament, with the practice of 
self-control which it inferred, that the 
biographer proved equal to his splendid 
opportunities. Partly because, setting the 
obligations of honesty aside, he felt that 
all he could tell of his father-in-law would 
only redound to Scott’s honor in the end. 
But the result has been that we have a 
life in many volumes which for once we 
would very willingly have longer, and for 
once in a way, if there be a fault in the 
book, it is the excessive self-effacement of 
the accomplished author. Had he told all, 
which of course he could not do, we be- 
lieve it would appear that his counsels to 
Scott had been invaluable. 

Since Scott wrote the “ Napoleon,” 
which hardly did justice either to the em- 
peror or to the author, good lives of sol- 
diers have been scarce — although, by the 
way, in that connection, we may refer to 
the Count de Séjur’s admirable memoir of 
his master which came out a few years ago. 
Wellington and the heroes of the peninsula 
had been disposed of; and there were few 
opportunities for soldiers distinguishing 
themselves in the comparatively peaceful 
times that followed. In India and the 
Crimea, though we do not forget dashing 
leaders like the Napiers, and many distin- 
guished generals of division, no really 
great commander can be said to have come 
to the front; and the lives of officers in 
subordinate positions usually supply inci- 
dents that are too episodical. Besides, 
the memoir of a distinguished soldier 
must have mainly a strategical interest, and 
the most accomplished literary artist will 
find his talent taxed to the utmost if his 
book is to be made attractive to the general 
public. No doubt the authoritative life of 
Von Moltke will be a most valuable work, 
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yet we may surmise that it will be heavy 
reading. Moreover, the present fashion 
of war correspondence unpleasantly antici- 
pates the military memoir writer. He 
must go for his most exciting materials to 
republications that are universally accessi- 
ble, though, after having been read, they 
may have been half forgotten in the newer 
interest of fresher sensations ; while most 
men will be inclined to renounce in de- 
spair the hope of improving on the pictu- 
resqueness of the best of these narratives. 

It must be much the same in the case of 
statesmen. Formerly, when there were 
meagre Parliamentary reports, — when the 
premier was a despot like Walpole or 
Chatham, and the administration arbitrary 
so long as he held office, —there was 
much that was interesting to be told, much 
that was mysterious to be explained, when 
a biographer found himself in a position 
to make confidences. Now it is compara- 
tively rarely that we have to wait for the 
demise of the principal actors in them to 
learn the exact truth as to important trans- 
actions. Each successive step is submit- 
ted to the most searching scrutiny. Ener- 
getic or fussy members ask questions and 
raise debates. Ministers are forced to 
stand on their defence against attacks and 
insidious suggestions that cannot well be 
left unanswered. The debates are thrashed 
out in exhaustive leaders, while corre- 
spondents and consuls abroad are contrib- 
uting to the literature of foreign questions. 
There is a serial publication of blue-books 
which are systematically condensed for the 
information of the public. No minister 
dare refuse the publication of a State pa- 
per: at the most, he can only take the 
responsibility of deferring it. Now and 
then a man’s lips may be sealed by a punc- 
tilious sense of honor, or by circumstances 
which he can hardly command, as to some 
cabinet decision or piece of diplomacy in 
which he played a conspicuous part. But 
with the lapse of time, people have ceased 
to feel concerned in that; and even when 
attention has been subsequently called to 
it in some keen political critique, it only 
awakens a languid interest. We are far 
from saying that the average talent of our 
statesmen has declined, though the glare 
of publicity that exposes their shortcom- 
ings seems to give greater point every day 
to the famous dictum of Oxenstiern. But 
there can be no question that writing their 
lives in detail is coming more and more to 
have much in common with the philosoph- 
ical revision of ancient history. 

Even with the lawyers, things have 
changed for the worse. There used to be 





fine scope for forcible writing in a brilliant 
forensic career, when beginning with some 
unlooked-for exhibition of eloquence ; with 
the lucky hit of a junior stepping into the 
place of an absent leader, it led him 
through professional and political intrigues 
and many a hotly contested election, to 
land him in the chief justiceship or on the 
woolsack. At present the course of the 
profession is more prosaic. The young 
barrister’s best chance at his start is a pay- 
ing family connection, or marriage with a 
lady who brings clients as her dowry. He 
climbs the ladder by slow degrees, and it 
is seldom he clears the first rounds at a 
spring. The ballot and the new election 
laws have done away with the romance of 
the hustings ; and even the humors of the 
circuits seem to have been dying out with 
the old habits of sociable conviviality. We 
fear we shall never again have such a book 
as Twiss’s “Life of Lord Eldon;” nor 
need future lord chancellors fear a new 
series of a Lord Campbell’s “ Lives,” 
which shall “add a fresh horror to death.” 

Perhaps in the general decadence of the 
art, the lives of divines are the sole excep- 
tion; and that is chiefly because they are 
so seldom liberally catholic either in their 
spirit or their interest. A man who has 
made a name as a pulpit orator, or who 
has played a leading part in the affairs of 
some church or sect, has his personal fol- 
lowing of devoted worshippers. In nine 
cases out of ten the life has been written 
by some faithful follower who has clung to 
him like Elisha to Elijah. The biography 
becomes the faithful reflection of its sub- 
ject’s views and convictions. We can 
hardly say that his prejudices are treated 
with tenderness; for they are adopted, 
defended, and developed. The people 
who make a rush on the first edition know 
exactly what they have to expect, and there 
is little chance of their being disgusted or 
disappointed, since the name and familiar 
opinions of the author guarantee the tone. 
The bitterness of conflicting creeds is 
proverbial; and it is too seldom that a 
writer seizes on the grand opportunity of 
soaring superior to the narrow preposses- 
sions of sectarianism, into the untroubled 
atmosphere of the Christian religion. Yet 
though a sectarian memoir must be one- 
sided and narrow-minded, it need by no 
means of necessity be a literary blunder. 
On the contrary, earnest partisanship may 
be an antidote to dulness; bitterness of 
feeling gives it a certain piquancy; and 
the invective that is inspired by honest 
self-satisfaction may lend animation and 
vigor to the style. The pious men who 
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are most likely to be treated catholically, 
and to be made beacons for the devout of 
future generations, are those whose in- 
fluence has extended beyond their com- 
munions, and whose intellect has been 
expanded by circumstances or in the tur- 
moil of religious convictions. As in the 
case of Chalmers, for example, when he 
won the respect of the world for the 
breadth of his labors and the liberality of 
his opinions, until he broke down in the 
melancholy struggle which led to the 
disruption of Christian unity and kindly 
feeling in the Scotch Church ; or of Dr. 
Newman, when, in the height of his repu- 
tation as logician and controversialist, he 
passed over from Oxford to Rome; or, 
above all, of the self-denying pioneers of 
missionary enterprise like Xavier or Mar- 
tyn, Livingstone or Wilson. 

We may dismiss the subject of contem- 
porary biography with the briefest notice 
of some of the works that happen to have 
appeared very recently, though any attempt 
at a comprehensive survey is far beyond 
the compass of our article. And we may 
go back to the published volumes of the 
prince consort’s life, as the work is still 
uncompleted. By the consent of the crit- 
ics, Mr. Theodore Martin has fully justi- 
fied the confidence which intrusted to him 
a task in which her Majesty is so nearly 
and dearly interested. The prince’s pecul- 
iarly difficult position had made him ene- 
mies, and excited jealousies which gener- 
ated prejudices and misrepresentations. 
The “ fierce light that beats upon a throne” 
is a very deceptive figure of speech; for 
the fitful flashes that come quicker in times 
of political excitement are apt to give false 
ideas of facts; while the shining qualities 
of the occupant are lost in the dazzle, and 
unobtrusive family virtues may escape no- 
tice altogether. In doing justice to the 
memory of her husband, by publishing his 
memoirs with almost absolute unreserve, 
her Majesty exercised a wise discretion. 
In unbosoming herself as to the loss she 
had sustained, she made the nation doubly 
sympathetic in her sorrow; and in these 
times when thrones are shaking abroad, 
and experience is demonstrating the insta- 
bility of republican institutions, it is al- 
most impossible to overrate the value of 
such a book. The life is full of those 
high lessons which it should be the chief 
purpose of biography to convey. There 
are no symptoms in it of fulsome praise, 
and yet we may add that there is nothing 
which does not redound to the honor of 
its subject. The family details that are 
given so frankly and naturally, have of 





course a very exceptional interest. And 
it presents a remarkable example of versa- 
tile energy and keen political insight united 
to most extraordinary self-restraint. For 
once the political chapters of a biography 
have a double interest. For, emanating 
from the most unexceptionable informa- 
tion, they clear up much that had been 
hitherto obscure in the most momentous 
events of recent history; while they show 
all her Majesty owed to her husband, and 
with what indefatigable intelligence he had 
labored in the interests of the adopted 
country, that too often repaid him with 
perverse misrepresentation. 

Among the latest publications on our 
table, we find a miscellany of subjects 
and styles—the life of Bismarck, by 
Busch; of Machiavelli, by Villari; of 
Madame de Bunsen, by Mr. Augustus 
Hare; of George Moore by Smiles; of 
Dr. Hook, by his son-in-law; of Sydney 
Dobell. We may say that we have already 
passed them indirectly in review. Herr 
Busch illustrates all the indiscretions of 
the life of a very great man, written by an 
obsequious dependant. There are many 
amusing personal touches, no doubt; but 
as biography, it is valueless, because it is 
entirely in rose-color. The writer’s ideas 
are the reflection of those of his idol, as 
lizards take their tints from the rocks they 
crawl on. Besides, the prince’s biography 
runs into history, and the history is too 
evidently “inspired.” Machiavelli, so far 
as the subject has yet been carried, is 
handled with highly creditable impartial- 
ity; but the book is in great measure a 
historical essay, where facts are supple- 
mented by ingenious theories, which, 
though plausible, are seldom solidly estab- 
lished. Madame de Bunsen’s memoirs 
are excellent in their way, and we fancy 
it will prove to be one of the books that 
you may care to dip into again and again. 
A charming and highly accomplished 
woman, who lived in the highest society 
in Europe, and whose places of residence 
made her as familiar with the associations 
of the past as with the intellectual activity 
of this age of progress, gives the exhaus- 
tive diary of an eventful life ina series of 
delightful letters. But here, too, we are 
bound to add, that the book would have 
been the better for judicious retrench- 
ment ; and in particular, our remarks as to 
hesitating on the threshold, will apply to 
the minute analysis of the lady’s pedigree. 
The same apparently inevitable criticism 
will apply to George Moore and Sydney 
Dobell, thongh both are well worth read- 
ing, and the former especially. We hardly 
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know how we came to overlook it in our 
observations on Dr. Smiles. For it shows 
the author at his best in his nervous though 
somewhat homely style; and in his intui- 
tive perception of the striking traits that 
may best serve to illustrate the man he is 
describing. Not that George Moore is 
made by any means ideally attractive. 
There can hardly be a greater contrast be- 
tween the active career of the pushing 
commercial traveller and tradesman, who, 
turning into the generous and religious 
philanthropist, made friends as fast as he 
made a fortune, and whose power of activ- 
ity seemed to be multiplied with the num- 
ber of objects he took in hand; and the 
life of the dreamy poet and thinker, whose 
best efforts were baffled by misfortunes, 
and by the maladies to which he prema- 
turely succumbed. Yet though compari- 
son must be unfair when the objects of it 
are so opposed, we do not know that Do- 
bell’s memoir is not the more instructive 
of the two. For it is harder to keep up 
heart and faith aga‘nst ever-renewed dis- 
appointment and bodily anguish; harder 
to keep the freshness of your kindly sym- 
pathies unimpaired, than to carry the full 
cup with a steady hand when prosperity 
and the world are conspiring to spoil you. 

Johnson on one occasion remarked that 
no writers were more defective than writ- 
ers of travels. As we have the highest 
respect for his critical judgment, we con- 
clude that things have greatly changed 
since his time. If there has been a de- 
cline in biography lately, and if its pros- 
pects can hardly be said to be encourag- 
ing, works of travels are becoming more 
valuable. No doubt they are not always 
so exciting as they once were, and there 
is less of the sensational in them than there 
used to be, when the daring adventurer 
could throw the reins to his imagination, 
and revel in the wonders he professed to 
relate, being well assured that nobody 
could contradict him. These were happy 
days when the narrator had no fear of the 
critics; when there were no learned geo- 
graphical societies to sift his statements 
and dispute his conclusions; and when 
the public were willing to swallow every- 
thing, from magnetic mountains and ape- 
headed anthropophagi down to phcenixes 
and fiery flying-serpents. It is hard to 
measure the splendid possibilities of the 
boundless fields of untravelled mystery, 
when grave men made pilgrimages to em- 
pires and potentates that had never existed 
save in the realms of fable. Even when 
the world had grown more enlightened, 
travellers still had magnificent opportuni- 
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ties. Go where they would beyond the 
frontiers of civilization, and out of the fre- 
quented tracts of commerce, they could 
never fall on what was flat and unprofita- 
ble. Fresh discoveries “rewarded each 
feat of enterprise ; for each step they made 
in advance lay through unknown or forgot- 
ten countries. If the risks they ran were 
great, the rewards were proportionate. 
No one but the hardiest of enthusiasts 
would dream of hazarding himself in such 
work ; and we can fancy the thrill of de- 
light that made him forget his sufferings, 
when he saw the giant columns of Baalbec 
or Palmyra crimsoned by the gorgeous 
desert sunset; when he stumbled into 
such a secluded valley as Petra, where the 
rock-hewn tombs and temples rose, tier 
over tier, in the pristine freshness of the 
rose-tinted granite; or when he identified 
the site of some seat of world-renowned 
empire, marked by its shapeless masses 
of crumbled rely Be and its mounds of 
shivered and sun-bleached pottery. And 
there were incidents enough in all con- 
science to enliven the narrative. When 
these travellers observed the manners and 
customs of sullen fanatics and savage 
tribes, they had everywhere to run the 
gauntlet of aggressive suspicion. As our 
village boys or roughs of the cities would 
mob a chinaman in calico and pigtail, the 
were hooted and hounded through the vil 
lages where they sought a supper and a 
couch. Explorers in Africa nowadays 
have their troubles and dangers, as we 
know. But they generally go attended by 
the formidable escort that enables them to 
fight a battle on occasion; and they carry 
ample means of buying provisions, or bar- 
tering for them, though the natives must 
sometimes be forced to deal. Those 
famous Scotch pioneers, Bruce and Mungo 
Park, were beggars to all intents and pur- 
poses. They had to pray for the daily 
dole that was to keep body and soul to- 
gether; they humbly acknowledged such 
hospitality as was offered them ; and were 
een for the cup of cold water that was 
estowed by feminine charity. Necessa- 


rily their surveying work was roughly done ; 
they had to make their hurried observa- 
tions by stealth, and put their questions at 


the peril of their lives. In that respect 
they much resembled those daring Indian 
pundits, who have been sent by Mont- 
gomery and other of our frontier officials 
on scientific tours through Thibet and the 
Himalaya. Making any regular notes was 
generally out of the question; and when 
we consider the manner of men they were, 
and the circumstances under which they 
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had to rely on the memory, we may give 
them no little credit for their literary work- 
manship. 

Now all that is changed. There are 
barbarous districts, and even independent 
semi-civilized states, of which our knowl- 
edge is still of the vaguest; and till the 
other day there were thick clouds of un- 
certainty hanging over the sources of such 
rivers as the Nile and the Congo. Buton 
the whole the progress that has been made 
is marvellous ; nor are there many corners 
of the habitable globe into which civiliza- 
tion has not pushed its researches.’ Thus, 
Russia and England, respectively advanc- 
ing from the shores of the Caspian and the 
mouths of the Ganges, have met among 
the robber races of central Asia. The 
American farmers and miners, pushing 
across through the wilderness on their 
march to the California coast, have re- 
claimed the magnificent hunting-grounds 
of the West, nearly extirpating the red 
Indian inthe process. Railway companies 
are projecting grand trunk lines through 
the pampas and forests of southern Amer- 
ica; and we have either formed colonies 
or established consuls in Australasia and 
the island groups of the South Seas; while 
central Africa is no longer marked “ unex- 
plored ” in the atlases, and believed to be 
an inhospitable waste of sand, like the 
Kali-hari desert or the Great Sahara. 

There can be few grand sensations in 
store for us, since the comprehensive 
course of a general survey has dashed off 
the great contours of the globe, and all 
that is left for us now is to map out the 
world in detail. But after all, the blanks 
in the details are innumerable ; they excite 
an increasing and more intelligent interest, 
and there are abundance of capable men 
who are eagerly volunteering to gratify 
that. There are men of wealth and culture 
and leisure to whom travel is an indispen- 
sable distraction. There are merchants 
whose enterprise carries them along little- 
trodden trade routes into remote and 
hitherto inaccessible localities; there are 
consular and mercantile agents who inter- 
est themselves professionally in the people 
among whom their lot has been cast. 
They kill the leisure that would otherwise 
hang heavy on their hands by a course 
of intelligent study and observation: and 
they strive to occupy their holidays profit- 
ably in expeditions that may do them credit 
by extending discoveries. The “grand 
tour” round Europe is long ago gone out 
of date. One can easily Gecck it off by 
instalments in the Easter recess, or in 
some part of the summer season that 
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comes in between the intervals of shoot- 
ing. Men think nothing of putting a girdle 
round the world, though they may not 
quite accomplish it in forty days, like the 
hero of the piece at the Porte St. Martin; 
and even ladies like Mrs. Brassey, in well- 
appointed yachts, perform feats of cir- 
cumnavigation that, in point of time and 
distance, throw the life-labors of Cook and 
Wallis into the shade. 

While, of course, more serious enter- 
prise with definite objects is being devel- 
oped in proportion. These inquisitive 
geographical fadien, though they may put 
a curb on the exuberance of the explorer’s 
fancy, serve a very useful purpose after 
all. International emulation is stimulated, 
and scientific exploration is systematically 
organized and generously rewarded with 
fame and medals. Intelligent curiosity, 
even more than philanthropy, has been 
opening up new destinies for Africa, while 
it promises to rescue the miserable African 
tribes from the consequences of their own 
blood-feuds and avarice. Though we must 
not, in referring to African discovery, 
overlook the invaluable services of the 
missionaries, with men like Moffat and 
Livingstone at their head. Nor have Ger- 
many and France been behindhand in the 
work ; although the favorite fields of oper- 
ations of their emissaries have rather lain 
in the north and north-west. But it is 
bare justice to say that it is to a brilliant 
group of English travellers that Africa 
and geography are most largely indebted. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
qualities of the men who have repeatedly 
penetrated to the heart of the dark con- 
tinent, or forced their way through its 
dangers in various directions. They were 
greatly helped, no doubt, by the funds and 
appliances which awakened interest placed 
at their disposal. But each one of them 
might have rivalled the most scantily 
— of their predecessors in fertility 
of resource as in resolute endurance. In 


some respects indeed, the modern African 
traveller has more formidable difficulties 
to contend with, though they are difficul- 
ties of a different kind. Bruce or Park, 
Denham or Clapperton, had to carry his 
life in his hand, having made up his mind 


that he might probably lose it. Having 
deliberately counted the cost before, they 
had only themselves to be answerable for ; 
and, next to their courage and presence of 
mind, they had to trust in great measure 
to the chapter of accidents. Submission 
in one shape or another was their sole 
resource, and they had to do their best to 
slip through the fingers of the savages. 
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But the modern adventurer should be a 
general and a diplomat. He conducts an 
expedition of enterprise that resembles on 
a small scale the dashing invasion of a 
Cortes or Pizarro; the difference being 
that, in place of being at the head of an 
iron soldiery who will follow his lead in 
the last extremity, he has to make his way 
with troops and a bodyguard who are but 
semi-barbarous volunteers. He has to 
keep them from flight or mutiny, in the 
face of threats, terrors, and intrigues; and 
must buy and negotiate the right of pas- 
sage through the territories of the grasping 
petty despots, with whom he may not im- 
probably come to blows. 

Hence the story of his perils and adven- 
tures must have a many-sided interest, and 
its incidents may often really resolve them- 
selves into the higher order of biography. 
We see a rare combination of extraor- 
dinary qualities in habitual exercise. We 
follow the workings of a quick and far- 
reaching intellect, suggesting to itself those 
solutions of standing geographical prob- 
lems which are to guide the future course 
of the expedition; giving careful thought 
to political considerations; coming to 
prompt decisions in critical emergencies ; 
and showing itself, through months of 
incessant strain, ready to respond to an 
urgent call at any moment. Though 
health may relax in an enervating climate, 
or be broken by prolonged anxiety and 
want, the spirit is still resolute and vigor- 
ous; and, whatever may be his reasonable 
apprehensions cf the future, the leader 
must still show a smiling face to his dis- 
heartened party. While all the time he is 
writing up the diary, which not only notes 
each incident of the march and camp, but 
is exhaustive in the special information he 
came in search of. The memory cannot 
be relied upon for the work of months and 
years, and his object is precision, so far as 
it is attainable. The chapters that forma 
condensed encyclopedia in geography and 
hydrography, soil, climate, politics, and 
caainaiedl shanaatatiotien, are illustrated 
by sketches and skeleton maps. These 
invaluable literary treasures run even more 
risks than their owner. They may sink in 
the swamping of a canoe, when he may 
swim and save himself; or they may be 
burned in a fire in the camp, for he cannot 
carry them about on his person; or they 
may be captured in a sudden attack, or 
abandoned by a runaway porter in the 
jungle. Should they survive to be deliv- 
ered to an English publisher, they gener- 
ally well repay the trouble that has been 
bestowed on them, though our careless 





ingratitude seldom appreciates that. Con- 
sidering the qualities that have recom- 
mended the writer for his work, we expect 
to find them full of valuable information. 
Yet taking into account the circumstances 
under which they were originally compiled, 
and the drudgery that necessarily goes to 
recasting them, we should not be surprised 
to find them rather heavy reading. The 
life that was stirring enough to those who 
led it might easily be made very dull in the 
narration: one night-alarm, or ambush, or 
skirmish with savages, very much resem- 
bles another. Our sensibility is blunted, 
after a time, to the record of dreary peri- 
ods of starvation, broken by an occasional 
feast ; and scientific observations and spec- 
ulations are apt, at the best, to be dry. 
As a matter of fact, and it strikes us asa 
somewhat extraordinary phenomenon, the 
literary workmanship of these volumes of 
African travel has almost invariably left 
little or nothing to desire. The thrilling 
vicissitudes of most dangerous adventures 
are recounted with equal modesty and 
spirit; a succession of episodes of thrill- 
ing romance are agreeably varied by their 
distinctive features; and if there must un- 
avoidably be a considerable amount of 
repetition, the inevitable exuz of it is re- 
duced to a minimum. Not unfrequently 
the excitement is “piled so high” that 
were not its truth confirmed by the results 
of the achievement, we should find it very 
hard to believe. Occasionally even the 
scientific chapters have the charm of fairy- 
tales. Incidentally we have vivid descrip- 
tions of scenery, which give as clear an 
idea of the landscapes and their vegetation 
as the photographs or sketches by which 
they are illustrated. To beguile the tedi- 
um of the monotonous march, we have 
now and then some exciting narrative of 
sport: though, except in Baker’s books on 
the Nile tributaries, the sport, for the most 
part, takes the character of “ pot-hunting.” 
While, if the proper study of mankind be 
man, the writers have industriously availed 
themselves of their ample opportunities in 
that department. In those long, tedious 
marches, in the still more heartbreaking 
halts, they must be always studying the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of their followers. 
The “wily savage” is always willing to 
shirk ; lying is the virtue that is held in 
highest esteem by him ; and an air of dull 
or brutal stolidity may conceal the art of 
an portlies vee | actor. Many of those 
pictures of the native, by “ one who knows 
him,” are admirably suggestive or ex- 
tremely humorous. At one time it used 
to be held as an axiom, that the man of 
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action was seldom likely to be much of a 
proficient in literary composition. Latterly 
we have seen occasion to believe that the 
rule is precisely the reverse. It would 
appear that the capacity for sustained men- 
tal and physical activity implies corre- 
sponding literary power; that decision of 
character and fertility of resource translate 
themselves into versatile freshness of 
thought and vigorous treatment in spirited 
diction. We have listened to eminent 
travellers who have spent long years away 
from civilization, who sometimes, for ex- 
ample, like Gifford Palgrave among the 
Arabs, have almost had the opportunity of 
forgetting their native tongue, and who 
have come home to address a critical as- 
semblage at the Geographical Society in 
well-chosen language with perfect self- 
composure. What is more remarkable, 
perhaps, some of the men who stammer 
through the formal acknowledgment of 
their health at a public dinner, become 
eloquent in an entire absence of self-con- 
sciousness when they speak at length on 
the labors they have delightedin. Andso 
it would appear, that when they sit down 
to write in their studies they still answer 
to the spur of the peculiar temperament 
that animated and sustained them in their 
hazardous adventures. 

Had the books they have written been 
dull, they would scarcely have been read 
except by savants. As it is, the libraries 
order them by thousands ; the first editions 
are exhausted before they are well issued, 
and the ingenious writers of romance may 
envy the more popular actors of it. Who 
is not become familiar with African cus- 
toms and scenery, from the cataracts on 
the Nile to the falls on the Zambesi, from 
the white-washed frontages of Zanzibar to 
the palms of S. Paulde Loanda? Weare 
acquainted with the whole trying process 
of bargaining and recruiting ; of collecting 
the bales of cloth, the coils of wire, and 
the packages of beads. We know only 
too well the Arab slave-traders, with cara- 
vans where the groans of the victims make 
chorus to the crack of the lash and clink 
of the manacles; where the camp-follow- 
ers are the jackals and the flights of vul- 
tures, and where the tracks are marked by 
bleaching skeletons. We are made to en- 
ter into the feelings of Burton and Speke 
and Grant, where they came unexpectedly 
upon magnificent highland scenery on what 
had been supposed to be barren sands; or 
launched their craft upon inland seas 
calmly reposing under feathering woods 
when they are not lashed into turmoil by 
storms from the mountains. We learn to 





draw shrewd deductions from the slopes 
of the watersheds; and in anxious sus- 
pense as to possible disappointment, we 
identify the outflows of infant streams with 
those sources that have been the standing 
problem of men of science. Or we com- 
mit ourselves with Cameron and Stanley 
to the tranquil bosom of some “ abounding 
river,” that will tumble later down the sides 
of the tableland in cataracts and swirling 
whirlpools ; and speculation slowly changes 
to conviction as we mark the affluence of 
mighty tributaries, since that growing vol- 
ume of water can only carry us to our 
foregone conclusion. Without discussing 
the nicer questions of humanity or neces- 
sity, nothing can be more dramatic than 
the accounts of the hotly contested ad- 
vance, when the parties are dwindling with 
death and disease, as day after day they 
drew nearer to their goal, only to force 
their way through fresh arrays of combat- 
ants. But the tales of bloodshed, sick- 
ness, and suffering are varied with lighter 
and livelier episodes, which show that the 
most anxious life has its contrasts. As 
when they find hospitality and temporary 
repose with some gentler savage who wel- 
comes the strangers, and only fleeces them 
moderately. When Baker finds himself 
on the banks of the Blue Nile, camping in 
a delicious climate, in the happy hunting- 
grounds that might have gladdened the 
soul of a Harris or Gordon Cumming. 
When sitting in his tent-door, like the 
patriarchs, of a summer evening, he sees 
the herds of stately elephants and camel- 
opards cropping the drooping foliage in 
the forest glades. Where the rhinoceros 
stands scratching his horny hide against 
the stem of some venerable thorn; and the 
herds of antelopes are sporting under the 
mimosa groves, or coming down in herds 
to drink at the water. 

Since Vambéry wrote the wonderful 
account of his travels in disguise, there 
have been many excellent books on cen- 
tral Asia; though, as we have already 
remarked, it is being opened up to Eu- 
ropeans by the steady advance of Russian 
annexation. But there are still highland 
states to the north of our Indian mountain 
boundary which offer all the temptation of 
being practically inaccessible; while even 
those of them that indirectly acknowledge 
our influence have inducements enough in 
dangers as in sport to invite the enter- 
prise of travelling knight-errants. Though 
we have already noticed at some length in 
our pages Mr. Andrew Wilson’s “ Abode 
of Snow,” it is well worth recalling, for we 
have rarely read anything more exciting, 
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It was a novelty in mountaineering for a 
sick man to be carried in litters and local 
chaises-a-porteurs over the passes that 
are the drain-pipes of the “Roof of the 
World.” To cross those fragile swinging 
bridges shockingly out of repair, might 
test the nerve of a Leotard; or to ride the 
unwieldy yak along the dizzy ledges that 
slope over crumbling slate downwards 
towards bottomless abysses. Shaw and 
Forsyth and Gordon have depicted the 
dangers of the storm-beaten trade routes 
that lead through snow-covered summits 
to the back-of-the-world dominions of the 
late Atalik Ghazi, whose death is likely to 
be lamented by commerce. And to come 
back under the guns of our English garri- 
sons, into quieter and more settled dis- 
tricts, among the many works that are 
always appearing, we may call attention to 
“Sport and Work on the Nepaul Fron- 
tier.” Although unpretending, it is singu- 
larly exhaustive and very pleasantly diver- 
sified. The writer tells us all about the 
indigo-planting in Behar, in which he was 
professionally employed for many years; 
and while instructing his readers, he inter- 
ests them in a pursuit which demands 
extraordinary and unremitting attention. 
At the same time, he sagely takes it for 
granted that they are as ignorant as most 
people of Indian life; and merely commu- 
nicating his information incidentally, he 
contrives to throw an infinity of light on 
it. While he shows, at the same time, 
“what diversified enjoyment may be found 
by a healthy and active man who depends 
on exercise, and delights in sport, in a life 
that would otherwise be intensely depress- 


ng. 

But it would be difficult indeed to name 
a country that has not been lately “done ” 
more or less satisfactorily. Not except- 
ing even the daring exploits of the first 
hardy Arctic explorers, in the wooden 
craft of a score or two of tons, that would 
have cracked like walnut-shells to the 
squeeze of the ice-floes, we have no more 
thrilling narratives of hairbreadth escapes 
than those by Sir George Nares and Cap- 
tain Markham. While the science of 
which our early navigators knew no more 
than sufficed to read the signs of the 
weather, plays an important part in these, 
as in the various “logs” of the “ Chal- 
lenger,” which Sir George Nares formerly 
commanded. And to go back from the 
frozen latitudes to the tropics, we have had 
“ Burmah ” by General Fytche, who was 
long our resident there. We have had 
books on Siam and Cochin China, by con- 
suls and shrewd merchants, who have told 





us all about the once jealous courts of the 
White Elephant, and who have visited 
those wonderful temples in the jungles that 
have failed to commemorate long-forgotten 
dynasties. Naturalists, like Wallace in 
the Spice Islands and Malay Peninsula, or 
like Bates on the Amazon, have investi- 
gated the fauna of tropical forests, un- 
deterred by malaria and those insect pests 
which indeed were among the agreeable 
pains of their wanderings. It must be 
some satisfaction to revenge one’s self for 
a bite by transfixing the fly for the edifica- 
tion of entomologists. We have had more 
than one fascinating volume on the South 
Seas, and notably on the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago, which seems the nearest approach 
to a sensual paradise, in spite of its volca- 
noes and its colonies of lepers. There has 
been nothing more thrilling than the narra- 
tives of the survivors of those forlorn 
hopes in the interior of Australia, who 
groped their way through the desolation of 
the waterless waste, turning back again and 
again to some scanty spring, and barely 
sustaining life by the slaughter of the 
starving camels. All the states of South 
America, with their earthquakes and rev- 
olutions, have been repeatedly described 
in the minutest detail; and if Peruvian 
and Venezuelan bondholders, shareholders 
in Brazilian railways and mines, intending 
emigrants to the cattle-rearing pampas; 
and gentlemen who, like the Frenchman 
lately deceased, dream of cutting out a 
kingdom in Patagonia, do not have the 
requisite information at their finger-ends, it 
is no fault of the great corporation of trav- 
ellers. Independently of any intrinsic in- 
terest, there are few of these books that 
are not more than readable; and in many 
of them the mere literary style would do 
credit to any man who had made a busi- 
ness of authorship. And one new and 
agreeable feature to be remarked in them 
is the profusion and excellence of the illus- 
trations. Cities and their modern archi- 
tecture, ruins and scenery, are reproduced 
from photographs or capital sketches. 
While almost invariably the authors show 
their good sense by putting themselves in 
the hands of some very capable map- 
maker. And @ profgos to careful descrip- 
tion and exact map-making, Conder’s 
“ Tent-Life in Palestine” deserves a spe- 
cial notice. The scientific survey of the 
Holy Land was an undertaking worthy of 
the English nation, and Captain Conder’s 
volumes will be read with the warmest in- 
terest by the many who sympathize in the 
new crusade. He has cleared up many a 
doubtful point; conclusively settled many 
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a contested site; confirmed, or logically 
refuted, many an ingenious suggestion; 
while he has given us what will be indis- 
pensable as a work of reference to the 
critical student of Biblical history. 

We could run through a long catalogue 
of entertaining travels —not forgetting 
Mr. Aylward’s book on the Transvaal, 
full of practical hints and valuable infor- 
mation forthe soldiers who are campaign- 
ing in Zululand—which might equally 
overtax our memory and space. But we 
cannot dismiss the subject without some 
allusion to the travellers who are rather 
tourists. Among them we suppose we 
must include, though they may take it as 
an insult, the gentlemen who hurry round 
the globe in a single protracted holiday 
expedition. Baron Hiibner, the Austrian 
minister, and author of the “ Life of Pope 
Sixtus V.,” the French Count Roger de 
Beauvoir, who made his voyages as com- 
panion of one of the Orleans princes, are 
among the most cultivated and intelligent 
representatives of the class. When we 
say that they made the tour of the world, 
we mean of course that they did it by leaps 
and bounds, yet they have missed few of 
the chief objects of interest. The rapid- 
ity of their panoramic survey is favorable 
to hitting off its salient features. They 


contrast the jealously exclusive civiliza- 
tion of China with revolutionary societies 
like that of Japan and the go-ahead de- 


mocracy of our American cousins. Steam- 
ing along the grand waterways of com- 
merce, they break the journey at the chief 
commercial centres. Generally, with their 
rank or recognized position, they carry 
their own introductions along with them, 
and mix as men of another world with the 
people who are best fitted to enlighten 
them. The modern tourist of any preten- 
sions has opportunities that were seldom 
within the reach of his precursors. Either 
he is socially a personage, or he has an 
engagement with some great organ of the 
press. In any case it is known that he 
goes about taking notes, and the probabili- 
ties are that he thinks of publishing. And 
as all communities wish to be well spoken 
of nowadays; as every State must con- 
template borrowing, and is jealous of con- 
sideration in proportion to its shortcom- 
ings,— they are desirous of exhibiting 
themselves to the best advantage. So all 
doors fly open before the traveller; car- 
riages and special trains are placed at his 
disposal; high officials insist on acting as 
cicerones; and debates in representative 
chambers are got up for his special edifi- 
cation. Possibly all that sweeping and 
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garnishing may throw some dust in the 
sharpest eyes; but keen observers like 
Mr. Trollope or Mr. Brassey, for example, 
are not very easily blinded, and, on the 
whole, the world decidedly gains by the 
new system of dispassionate supervision 
and publicity. 

From travels we may naturally pass to 
sport, since so many of our travellers are 
enthusiastic sportsmen. And sport gen- 
erally includes natural history, for most 
of the gentlemen who penetrate into the 
wilds with wagons or a flying camp-train, 
come back with the trophies they know 
how to classify. Never are they happier 
than on the rare occasions when they have 
added a new variety to the species in our 
museums or zoological gardens. Sporting 
books are become more pleasant reading, 
thanks to the recent improvements in arms 
and ammunition. A certain amount of 
suffering there must be ; and as pheasants 
fly away with pellets in their bodies, so the 
greater game must often go off with the 
deadly ball festering in their vitals or 
dragging a shattered limb behind. But we 
never hear now of the crack shot, gallopin 
behind the shoulder of the camelopard, 
loading and firing again till the agony of 
the animal is ended; nor of elephants 
turning to bay and charging again, till they 
drop at last to the slow bombardment. A 
rifle nearly as ponderous as a small field- 
piece sends the explosive bullet straight to 
the mark, and concussion with the shiv- 
ered bone explodes the projectile on the 
instant. While as mere sportsmen have 
to go further afield, they are bound to be- 
come more and more of geographers. 
Officers and civilians, when lucky enough 
to obtain leave from departments mor- 
bidly apprehensive of international difficul- 
ties, explore the glaciers and snow-heaped 
valleys in the wildest recesses of the 
Himalaya and the Hindoo Koosh. The 
elephant hunter, who used to find magnifi- 
cent shooting on the Limpopo, has to 
penetrate to the Zambesi, and even beyond 
it. While in the great West of America, 
the buffalo—or bison—has been well- 
nigh exterminated; and you must seek 
him to the south on the New Mexican 
frontier, or to the northward in his circum- 
scribed range on the Yellowstone, or in 
scattered herds in the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan. Owing to that indiscriminate 
slaughter, and to the rapid extinction of 
the red men, who used to feed their 
squaws and papooses by the chase, we 
fear we have seen nearly the last of that 
library of prairie and Rocky Mountain 
adventure to which Catlin and Washington 
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Irving and Ruxton contributed. Yet 
within the last few years we have had two 
books at least which are by no means un- 
worthy of their more famous predecessors. 
Colonel Dodge’s “ Hunting-Grounds of the 
Great West” and Major Campion’s “ On 
the Frontier,” may probably be among the 
latest of the standard authorities on Amer- 
ican hunting as it used to be, and on the 
habits of “the skulking savage.” Major 
Campion, by-the-by, published a second 
book the other day, which for decided 
originality deserves some notice under the 
head of travels. So far as we know, he 
was the first foreigner who undertook a 
regular walking-tour in Spain, everybody 
else having acted on the dogma of Ford, 
that the caded/ero must take his horse asa 
uarantee of respectability, even if he pre- 
ned to have the animal Jed behind him. 
As hazards have diminished with im- 
provements in firearms, shooting in the 
forest and jungle is less risky than for- 
merly, and consequently sporting narra- 
tives are less exciting. oreover, narrow 
“ shaves ” and “ squeaks ” and ventures at 
close quarters, merging on the foolhardy, 
have been so often described, that they 
have naturally been losing much of their 
zest. Time after time, in the fancy if not 
in the flesh, we have dodged the charge of 
the infuriated elephant, or caught the 
twinkling bloodshot eye of the wounded 
rhinoceros. We have learned by too man- 
ifold experience how hard it is to double 
through thorny scrub when your pursuer 
is crashing behind you by sheer weight; 
and when you are saved by Providence or 
some lucky accident as you are almost 
within reach of the tusks or the horn. 
Time after time we have crouched along 
the tangled jungle path in quest of the 
lurking tiger, looking for the sinister 
gleam of his eyeballs in the noonday shad- 
ows; or have sat watching fora night-shot 
at the terrible man-eater, with the mangled 
corpse of his victim for a lure. There is 
novelty, and consequently more excite- 
ment, in the new-fangled break-neck moun- 
taineering, when we goscrambling along the 
precipices or scaling the heights, whence 
we can drop down on the “bighorn” of 
the Rocky Mountains, or his cousin the 
wild goat of Kashmir and Thibet. Nor 
need one travel to the other side of the 
world to indulge in that kind of sport ; and 
in the way of European adventure, Mr. 
Baillie Grohman’s book on the “ Tyrol and 
the Tyrolese” will be found almost as 
pleasant reading as Boner’s more famous 
*“ Chamois-hunting in Bavaria.” The story 
of the stiff mountain expeditions where he 





carried a rifle in place of an alpenstock, is 
told with great spirit and vivacity ; and he 
does justice to the foresters or fretschiitze 
who shared his bivouacs in the alpine huts 
or the cover of the pine woods, without 
losing sight of those inconsistencies in 
their character that are more picturesque 
than engaging. For in the hills that look 
down upon railways and hotels that are 
patronized by the troops of peaceful tour- 
ists, men still stalk and shoot each other 
without the smallest hesitation ; while their 
comests of strength and pluck at convivial 
meetings in the village wirthhaiisen are 
habitually marked by brutal ferocity. 
Books of sport and natural history in 
the British Islands have never been so 
numerous as we might have expected. 
Perhaps because the few that are most 
popular are so excellent that they hold 
their own against competition, and reduce 
ordinary writers to despair. Half the 
world nowadays are keen shots, and a fair 
sprinkling of sportsmen may be said to be 
scientific observers. So everything is in 
the manner of telling the thrice-told story, 
and of describing those incidents that are 
familiar to everybody. You can hardly 
say where the happy knack lies. Yet you 
acknowledge it in the language which, 
though natural and unstudied, conveys the 
most pleasing and vivid impressions. Nat- 
ural history has made considerable prog- 
ress since White observed the feathered 
inhabitants of Selborne Hanger, and Wat- 
erton turned his gardens into a sanctuary ; 
yet new editions of their works are perpet- 
ually appearing, and each issue has as 
hearty a welcome as its predecessors. It 
would seem as if men like these, if once 
they are induced to take pen in hand, must 
communicate in their original freshness 
their own heartfelt impressions.. We know 
that the author of “The Wild Sports of 
the Highlands,” and the “ Notes of a Nat- 
uralist in Morayshire,” was only reluctantly 
persuaded to publish by the persuasions 
of his friend Mr. Cosmo Innes; and how 
many of us have good reason to be grate- 
ful for the success of his trial article in the 
Quarterly. As, not very long ago, we 
noticed at length the latest edition of “The 
Moor and the Loch,” we need not do more 
than refer to it now as a fascinating ency- 
clopedia of that wide range of Highland 
and Lowland sports which have been the 
lifelong delight of its veteran author. And 
in these days when the rents of forests and 
moors have been running to figures almost 
prohibitory to any but millionaires, it is 
something to “get a wrinkle ” about inex- 
pensive shooting. The gentleman who 
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writes under the xoms de Plume of “ Snap- 
shot” and “ Wild Fowler,” has collected a 
variety of scattered articles into six vol- 
umes in three successive series, which 
supply an infinity of useful and practical 
information. They are pleasantly written, 
if occasionally monotonous. He tells how, 
by simply crossing the Channel, the sports- 
man, at a very moderate outlay, may find 
himself comparatively in clover. It ap- 
pears that in Belgium, notwithstanding 
the predominance of the class of small 
peasant proprietors, there is good varied 
shooting to be rented very cheaply by a 
man who knows how to set about it. The 
writer has found enjoyable quarters in the 
beautiful woodiands of Alsace and Lor- 
raine ; while if you can only spare time for 
a short excursion, there are communes in 
the French departments of the north and 
west which will repay a flying visit. The 
bags of duck that may be made by ambush- 
shooting in Holland sound almost fabulous. 
But if you can make yourself happy among 
wild-fowl and divers, and do not object to 
some exposure and “ roughing it,” there is 
a great deal to be done in the free shoot- 
ing-grounds that extend along our English 
shores, between the sea-line and the culti- 
vated country. Near our tidal harbors, 
and the termini of the great coast rail- 
ways, you may shoot away a heavy bag of 
cartridges in the course of a good day’s 
walk. The tidal estuaries of the little 
rivers, and the swamps overflowed by the 
spring-tides, are all frequented in the sea- 
son by great flights of birds. Stepping 
softly over shingle and seaweed; carefully 
approaching the winding creeks and their 
tributaries ; slipping alone under cover of 
the embankments and _ sea-walls, — you 
may shoot successively at herons and 
curlews, plover, duck, snipe, sandpiper, 
and swarms of oxbirds, greenshanks, and 
redshanks. 

But by far the most accomplished rural 
enthusiast who has written of late years, 
is the anonymous author of “ The Game- 
keeper at Home,” and “Wild Life in a 
Southern County,” which appeared orig- 
inally in the Pall Afall Gazette. He is 
one of the men you cannot help liking, 
just as he loves the wild creatures of all 
kinds, among whom he has evidently lived 
from his childhood. Like our old friend 
the incumbent of Selborne, nothing has 
escaped his notice. He has the eye of an 
artist for the beauties of nature, for the 
shifting sky-effects of our variable climate, 
and the venerable churches, manor-houses, 
and farms. He has been a familiar and 
welcome guest in the homesteads and cot- 
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tages, where his quick observation catches 
each detail, from the bulging lines of the 
gables and the walls without, to the old 
gun hanging over the mantelshelf within 
doors, or the flitches suspended in the 
smoke of the capacious chimney-place. 
He has the art of drawing out the inmates, 
and getting at their innermost thoughts, 
with their quaint fancies and prejudices, 
and their lingering remains of superstition. 
He does the geography and hydrography 
of the parishes and deinduam, with a 
careful exactness of touch that would do 
credit to the Ordnance Survey. And as 
for the birds that people the overgrown 
masses of ivy, the clustering creepers on 
the crumbling brick walls, the fruit-trees 
in the old-fashioned orchards, the copses, 
the hedgerows, and the rushes and sedges 
that fringe the brooks and half choke the 
pools, — he knows every one of them by 
sight and note, and can not only describe 
their intimate habits, but seems to pene- 
trate into their individual idiosyncrasies. 
He should be president of a staff college 
for gamekeepers and foresters; and the 
severest stricture we can pass on his books 
is, that they might be adopted as manuals 
by intelligent young poachers, were poach- 
ers as arule addicted to literature. In fact, 
we are rather sorry to say that the new 
series of articles he has commenced are 
actually entitled “ The Amateur Poacher.” 


SARAH DE BERENGER. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER V. 
(continued.) 


“On, but we offered a reward!” ex- 
claimed the lady. “Captain de Berenger 
offered a reward. Pray take it.” 

“No, ma’am; I don’t need it. Indeed, 
you are kindly welcome.” 

“ Well, at least shake hands, then, and 
thank you very much indeed;” and all 
their boxes being already placed on a fly, 
the lady and gentleman drove off in a 
hurry, nodding and repeating their thanks 
till the fly turned a corner. 

“De Berenger,” thought Mrs. Snaith; 
“now, that name seems as if it really 
would do. It has a kind of a foreign 
sound. It’s uncommon. I fare to take to 
it, and it’s not too uncommon neither. 
There’s De Berenger, the baker, at Bris- 
tol, and there’s a shop at Pentonville with 
that name on the door. These people, 
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too, are off to India; they’ll never know I 
borrowed their name from their boxes. I 
shall not forget how it was spelt, nor how 
it goes. And I must be quick, for to-mor- 
row the man will come round again to 
print the visitors’ names in the paper. 
Mine must not go in again ‘ Mrs. Snaith 
and two children.” 

So that evening Mrs. Snaith overhauled 
the children’s toys. On one little wooden 
spade she printed in clear letters, “ Ama- 
bel de Berenger;” on the other, “ Delia 
de Berenger.” 

Her eldest child she had named after the 
young lady whose maid and reader she had 
been, and had always called her “ Missy,” 
as she had called her namesake. Her 
younger child she had named Delia, partly 
in remembrance of a tender little song that 
her husband had sung during the few kind 
days that had followed their marriage, 
partly because she had a natural ear for 
pleasant sounds; and she felt that this 
now disregarded name was a very beautiful 
one. Their baptismal names, therefore, 
the children retained, and received the 
new surname of De Berenger. 

The remainder of the evening she spent 
in marking some of their pinafores and 
other clothing ; and this done, without any 
assertion of their name, she let things take 
their course. 

It was only a very few days after this 
that Mrs. Snaith was startled by an elderly 
man, who, stopping short in front of her, 
accosted her with, “ Well, and how are 
you, ma’am? Finely, I hope. You look 
so.” 

“ Mr. Gordon!” 

“Don’t be startled,” he continued ; 
“there’s not a soul within earshot — not 
even my friend that came with me. I 
wouldn’t go to your lodgings. We have 
been about on the beach looking for you. 
Nobody in life” —seeing her look dis- 
turbed — “ nobody in life know your ad- 
dress but me only. I said in life, for we 
have no reason to think that H. Goodrich 
knows what I am about to do— I wish he 
did — and thereby you may be sure it’s all 
right and straight.” 

Mrs. Snaith said she was sure of that; 
and he sat down beside her on the shingle, 
admired the children, one of whom was 
asleep, and the other eating some luncheon, 
and then went on. 

“ Now, look here, H. Goodrich’s niece. 
I told you the will would allow of my buy- 
ing a stock in trade on your behalf, and I 
sent you the document here to be signed 
as legalas could be. It cost twenty pound, 
that transaction did. I bought the stock. 
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’Twill cost you seven pound ten more, for 
I had to go to Bristol on your affairs and 
come here this day, which I cannot afford 
on my own cost, as H. Goodrich was well 
aware.” 

“ T’ll pay it, sir, and thank you too.” 

“ Well, hacker bought this stock in trade 
for you, I have nothing more to do with 
that part of the trust money (as I hope), 
the part that bring in one hundred and 
fifty pound a year. Buta party that knew 
your uncle, and have come down here — 
and let me say would on no hand wrong 
the widow and the orphan — he have some- 
thing to say to you. You know what Jay- 
able to bearer means?” 

“Yes, I believe I do.” 

“Such things you know of, as foreign 
bonds. Say United States bonds. Those 
are very good securities, and are made 
payable to bearer. They'll pass from hand 
to hand like a bank-note; you just show 
’em and you take your money. That 
would be the best thing for you to have.” 

“ Better than the stock in trade ?” 

“ Better by half.” 

“ But, bless you, sir, why did you buy 
the stock in trade for me, then; and make 
out it was such a fine thing to do?” 

“Why did I? That’s where it is. 
That’s where it is, H. Goodrich’s niece. 
And this I call you, seeing you want to 
keep your name to yourself. You couldn’t 
get at your money, you perceive, before I 
did that.” 

“No. But can I now?” 

“TI should calculate you bought the 
stock in trade, meaning, in the way of 
trade, to sell it again. Retail or wholesale 
—or wholesale,” he repeated presently, 
when she remained silent. 

“ Well, sir, I was afraid the person you 
put in to sell would be a great expense to 
me. Then you think, if I gain ever so 
little, I ought to sell wholesale if I get a 
chance?” 

“You won’t gain anything at all. A 
document being wanted, you’ll lose several 
pound. And /’ve no advice to give you, 
H. Goodrich’s niece.” The twinkle in his 
eyes seemed to show joy and triumph. 
He beckoned to a man near at hand. 
“There he is. If you want to have what 
you paid for the stock in trade (all but what 
I specified) in your own hand, payable to 
bearer, United States bonds, there’s the 
man that will buy your shoes of you, and 
that have a document in his pocket, and a 
ink-bottle and pen, that you may sign 
handy. All I need add is, I wish H. 
Goodrich was here to see his money res 
cued from the grasp of a convict.” 
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“ Are you sure it’s legal, and won’t get 
you into any trouble?” exclaimed H. Good- 
rich’s niece, when the other man had come 
up, and from a bundle of papers was sort- 
ing out one for her to sign. 

““ Well,-so far as we can make out, it is. 
He ” — pointing out his friend — “ he have 
no call to quake, and I expect the thing 
will hold. All I shall ask is, H. Good- 
rich’s niece, that you keep your distance, 
and never let me know anything about you. 
I can get into no trouble for eleven year at 
the least. If I should then (and not like- 
ly), you’ll promise me you'll always, wher- 
ever you be, take the Suffolk Chronicle ; 
and if I’m in life then, and you see an ad- 
vertisement in it letting you know I’ve got 
into trouble, then you'll have to write to 
me. But I’mnotafraid. There’sa pretty 
little income — over thirty pounds a year 
—left in my hands, and if a certain party 
made himself unpleasant and wanted the 
rest of it, he could be threatened with a 
suit in the Divorce Court, and I think he’ll 
be glad enough to let things be.” 

“The purchase was legal, ma’am,” ob- 
served the stranger; “your executor has 
the papers to prove it.” 

“ And when our friend is going to take 
the boots and shoes is neither here nor 
there,” proceeded Mr. Gordon. 

“ You'll take notice, though,” continued 
the stranger, “that bonds and what not, 
made payable to bearer, are in one sense 
very ticklish property tokeep. If they get 
burnt you’ve no remedy, if you lose them 
you’ve no, remedy, or lose one, and who- 
ever finds it holds it and gets the money. 
And I don’t mean to say as you can always 
reckon on the same sum for them, not 
to a shilling or even a pound, because 
the dollar varies slightly in value, you 
know.” 

“T’ll sign the paper,” said Hannah Dill 
at last. “I fare to understand that I’m a 
free woman for good and all, and I’m 
deeply obliged to you both.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AND now the document which sold her 
stock in trade to J. Gravison having been 
duly signed by Hannah Dill (who for 
many a long day never used that name 
again), a large, awkward-shaped bundle of 
papers having been consigned to her, and 
Mr. Gordon having again remarked “ that 
where those boots and shoes were going, 
and where the purchaser might be going, 
was neither here nor there,” the two 
friends made as if they would withdraw, 
but this did not at all suit the notions of 
the convict’s wife. 
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She longed to give them at least a din- 
ner, and after a little pressing they agreed 
that she should; and she left them on the 
beach, while she hastened to her lodgings 
with her children and the papers, where, 
having secured the latter, and taken out 
morey for her executor’s expenses, she 
got her landlady to take charge for a few 
hours of the former. 

“ Certain,” quoth the landlady, “I'll see 
to your little ladies, ma’am, with the great- 
est pleasure; don’t you worrit about 
them.” 

So Mrs. Dill came forth again, and con- 
ducted the two friends to a_ respectable 
public-house, much frequented by sea-cap- 
tains and farming people. 

Here, while they sat in a green bower 
out-of-doors and smoked, she ordered and 
assisted to produce such a dinner as 
might be a credit to her taste and her gen- 
— and a thing to be remembered ever 

ter. 

It was not ready till half past three, the 
two guests having been more than ready 
for some time. 

First appeared dishes for which the 
place was famous —soused mackerel at 
one end, and at the other hot lobsters, 
served whole, with brown bread and butter 
and bottled porter. 

After this came a rumpsteak pie with 
fresh young onions, also a green goose, 
and abundance of peas and kidney pota- 
toes. With this course the company 
drank beer. One of the guests observed 
with conviction that even a Guildhall 
dinner could not beat this, and the other 
remarked that it was what he called “a 
square meal.” 

Next came an apricot pudding with a 
jug of cream, and a dish of mince pies, 
blue with the spiral flame of the lighted 
rum they were served in. 

All this took time, but at every fresh 
call on their efforts the guests fell to 
again, nothing daunted; there was no flag- 
ging but in the conversation. 

With the cheese and dessert afpeared 
port, and the affair concluded with more 
pipes in the arbor, and some gin and 
water. 

It was a great success. 

In the cool of the evening they said 
they must depart, and each giving an arm 
to H. Goodrich’s niece, they walked in 
high good humor, and very steadily on the 
whole, to the railway station, she seeing 
them off, with many thanks on her part 
for their kindness, and on theirs for her 
hospitality. 

Mrs. Snaith then hastened to her lodg- 
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ings. Already her peculiar position had 
made her cautious and reserved. She sel- 
dom began a conversation, or volun- 
teered any information, however trifling, 
which gave others an opening for asking 
questions. 

She found the children asleep and well, 
thanked her landlady, and, seeing her 
weekly bill on the table, paid it, and said 
she should stay on. 

The landlady retired. She began to 
understand her lodger; she found her a 
just woman to reckon with, though not one 
to waste words. 

“Why, if she bought her words by the 
dozen,” thought the good woman, “and 
was always considering how to use them 
to the best advantage, and make them go 
as far as they would, she could not any 
way be more mean with them.” 

Mrs. Saaith, asking no questions, did 
not hear how much “ the little ladies ” had 
been admired that day, nor how much 
curiosity they had excited. 

For the small place being very full of 
visitors, the landlady and her young daugh- 
ter had amused themselves during their 
lodger’s absence by sitting in the open 
window of her pleasant parlor, which was 
down-stairs, and watching “ the company,” 
while little Miss Amabel and Miss Delia 
played about the room with their toys. 

It was a pride and joy to them to see 
the place so crowded and to observe the 
new-comers looking about for lodgings. 

Little Amabel in the mean time was 
setting out a row of wooden tea-things on 
the sill of the window, and the baby Delia, 
who could but just walk alone, trotted up 
to her to admire, and presently began to 
toss some of them out on to the pavement 
below. 

This was a fine thing to have done, and 
the little creatures looked on with deep 
interest, while the landlady’s daughter, 
called ’Ria, went down the steps of the 
street door, and fetched them in again. 

Little Delia, having tasted the joy of 
this small piece of mischief, now threw out 
her shore-spade, while Amabel, not to be 
outdone, filled a toy wooden bucket with the 
animals from a Noah’s ark, and one by one 
sent them after it, the long-suffering ’Ria 
going out, with unwise patience, to collect 
and bring them back, as if the vagaries of 
children were no more under human con- 
trol than are the rising of the wind or the 
changes of the moon. 

“How tiresome gentlefolk’s children 
are, mother!” she said at last, when, to 
the amusement of the ladies next door, 
who were reading novels on a bench, she 
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came forth for the eleventh time and 
picked up two elephants and a canary; 
“why, they give ten times the trouble that 
we do when we’re little.” 

“Ay,” answered the mother, with a 
sage air of conviction, “it’s all very well 
to say they’re the same flesh and blood as 
we are; there’s that difference, anyhow. 
You won’t easy deceive me; I’d under- 
take to tell a gentleman’s child by it any- 
where. They’ve no responsibility in ’em 
either. Why, a big child five year old 
will run away from her nurse, and her 
nurse just has to run after her, while at 
that age you took the baby as then was on 
the beach, and had Tom to take care of 
with you.” 

“But they’re minded,” said the girl; 
“that’s why they can’t seem to grow any 
responsibility of their own.” 

“ There!” said one of the ladies to the 
other, “that girl is putting away the 
Noah’s ark and giving the child a doll to 
play with. I wonder she did not think of 
doing so before. Look! there comes the 
spade again.” 

Two lovely little faces looked out as be- 
fore, and some infantile babble was heard, 
but no landlady’s daughter came forth to 
bring it in; so, lest it should be lost to its 
small possessor, one of the ladies, before 
she went indoors, picked it up, intending to 
bring it to the window. 

“ Amabel de Berenger ! ” she exclaimed, 
reading the name. “Why, Mary, these 
children are De Berengers! I wonder 
— branch of the family they belong 
to 

“Not to the old baronet’s,” observed 
the other. “His sons are unmarried; at 
least, Tom de Berenger was only mar- 
ried a few weeks ago, and was here till 
lately on his wedding-tour.” 

“They may be strangers from another 
asighbosneed,” observed the first. ‘The 
name is not so very uncommon ;” and she 
came to the outside of the window, giving 
the spade to its dimpled owner, remarking 
to the landlady that she was intimate with 
one family of De Berengers, and asking 
where these children came from. 

The landlady did not know, and little 
miss was. backward with her tongue, as 
delicate children often were. They only 
had a nurse with them, she said, and she 
looked at the spade with just a little touch 
of curiosity. 

“ Dear me!” said the lady. “I should 
like to see that nutse again; but, unfortu- 
nately, we goaway this evening. Perhaps 
these are Mr. Richard de Berenger’s chil- 
dren, and their parents may be coming.” 
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“T think not, ma’am,” replied the land- 
lady. “I have not heard of it.” 

Thereupon, having kissed the children, 
this lady departed, and the landlady said 
to her daughter, “ Well, ’Ria, my girl, only 
think how I have wished to ask Mrs. 
Snaith who the children were, and didn’t 
seem to think she would. like it, she being 
so close, and yet all the time here was their 
name as plain as print for anybody that 
liked to looked at it!” 

“ You didn’t know their name, mother ?” 
cried the girl. 

“No; I sayI didn’t. Did you?” 

“ Well, I don’t know as I gave ita 
thought that she hadn’t mentioned it, till 
one night (last week I think it was) I no- 
ticed it on some pinafores that she sent to 
the wash.” 

“Tt just shows what fancies folks take 
in their heads,” observed the landlady. “I 
felt as sure as could be she didn’t want to 
tell who they were, and so I never asked 
her; and now look!” She held up the 
spade and laughed. 

“ They might be that parson’s children,” 
said the girl; “him that was here three 
summers ago, mother, in our house, with 
his boy brother and his aunt.” 

“ Hardly,” answered the mother; “he 
was nota married man then, I know.” 

“My!” cried the girl, “how those two 
used to tease that aunt, the lady that 
would always be talking of her will. I 
was so little then, they used to go on 
while I was waiting, and not mind me. 
Well, to be sure, what a silly old thing she 
was !” 

“And you were always as handy as 
could be. To see you wait, so little as you 
were, has made many a lodger laugh,” 
observed the mother, with pleasant pride 
in her offspring. 

Here the conversation ended, Mrs. 
Snaith never hearing of the questions that 
had been asked concerning the children, 
nor of the reminiscences of ’Ria and her 
mother. The half of either, if duly re- 
ported, would have changed her plans en- 
tirely, and changed her children’s destiny 
and her own. 

Mrs. Snaith quickly found that she was 
living very much beyond her income, so 
she very soon went away from that little 
seaside place; but her delicate children 
had improved during their stay so much, 
that she proposed to come back again 
when the season was quite over, and rooms 
might be had for an almost nominal rent, 
to give them again the benefit of the fine 
air. 

She thus betrayed to the landlady her 
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expectation that these children would be 
some time under her sole charge and con- 
trol. The good woman was all the more 
deferential to her in consequence, and find- 
ing her more reticent day by day, took 
care to let her depart without asking her a 
single question. 

Mrs. Snaith thought what a nice, hard- 
working woman ‘she was—one who 
minded her own business, and had no idle 
curiosity in her—and she was perhaps 
beguiled by this opinion into the only 
piece of confidence she offered, namely, 
that she had brought these children from 
London. 

She established herself about twelve 
miles inland, in a small village, where she 
found a decent little cottage to let. She 
wanted to save money, that she might 
send her darlings, when they were old 
enough, to a good school ; but, meanwhile, 
she dressed them well and waited on them 
with the devoted love of a mother, com- 
bined with her assumed position of nurse. 

It was enough to satisfy and make 
happy and cheerful a mind constituted as 
hers. She grew stout, looked well and 
serene, and month by month her darlings 
became fresher and fatter; only little 
Delia, as she fancied, sometimes limped a 
little on her right foot, and this made her 
anxious, considering the child’s parent- 
age. 

om were no mothers in the village 

whom she could consult excepting the 
wives of two small farmers, and they both 
recommended that little miss should be 
taken to the shore to paddle in the salt 
water. ‘They were sure that was what the 
father would approve. 

It had come to be thought there —a 
thought which had grown out of the re- 
marks of the villagers one to another — 
that the children’s father was abroad: 
that they had lost their mother seemed to 
be evident. 

Mrs. Snaith —her security in that ob- 
scure place having been so complete — did 
not think of stepping forth again into the 
inquisitive world without a pang. She 
had taken up her new name and position 
in a far more confident spirit than she now 
felt in carrying them on. Month by 
month she became more afraid of ultimate 
detection, not so much by the wretched 
father, as by the children themselves. 

She had lived in her tiny cottage two 
years, and their infantile intelligence was 
equal already to the perception (a false 
one, but not the less tenaciously held) that 
there was a difference of rank between 
them and their dear nurse. They could 
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by no means have expressed this, but 
every one about them helped it to uncon- 
scious growth. 

Amabel was six years old. In _ her 
sweet humility the mother considered her- 
self not equal to teaching even so much 
as the alphabet to a child destined to be 
herself a teacher. 

She had tried hard to divest herself of 
her provincial expressions, some of which 
her dear lady had pointed out toher. In 
many cases she had succeeded, but her 
grammar was faulty, and certain peculiari- 
ties of language clung yet to her daily 
English. She wanted little Amabel to 
speak well from the first, and she went to 
a poor, but well-educated old lady —the 
late clergyman’s sister, who boarded in a 
farmhouse near her cottage — and pro- 
posed to her to teach the child for two or 
three hours a day. Miss Price said she 
should be delighted to teach little Miss de 
Berenger, and she instilled into her mind, 
while so doing, various notions not out of 
place considering the position she sup- 
posed her to hold. She must remember 
that she was a young lady. She must 
never talk in a sing-song tone, as her good 
nurse did; that was provincial. Her dear 
papa would be much vexed if she used 
such and such expressions. No doubt 
she often thought about her dear papa, and 
wished that he should be pleased with her 
on his return. 

Little Amabel was a docile child: she 
did begin to wish to please this dear papa. 
In her infantile fashion she felt a strange 
attraction toward him, and set him in her 
mind far above the tender woman whose 
care and pride she was, while, like most 
other children who have a governess and 
a nurse, she gave her kisses to the nurse, 
and talked like the governess. 

But little Delia, in case her ankle was 
really weak, must have every advantage, 
whatever happened. So Mrs. Snaith wrote 
to her former landlady, asking the price of 
rooms, and was told that if she could come 
at a particular time mentioned, between 
two other “lets,” she should have some 
cheap. She felt, when she appeared at 
the door with the children, that she had 
not gained courage, though she had been 
on the whole very happy; she knew the 
day must come when she would be con- 
fronted by awkward questions. She had 
often rehearsed in her mind the words she 
would use in reply. They were to be very 
few and simple, and long reflection had 
made her aware that her danger of self- 
betrayal would lie most in the way she met 
matters that were taken for granted. 
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The landlady thought her more “close ” 
thanever. “I did not expect to see your 
little ladies so much grown and so rosy,” 
she remarked. “I thought, ma’am, you 
said Miss Delia was not well.” 

“It was only that I thought her ankle 
was weak,” said Mrs. Snaith anxiously. 
“T fared to think she turned one of her 
feet in more than the other when she 
walked.” 

This conversation took place while the 
landlady cleared away breakfast the da 
after Mrs. Snaith’s arrival. ‘“ Many chil 
dren do that,” quoth the good woman, 
impelled, spite of her own interest, to make 
fa suggestive observation. “Why, dear 
me, ma’am, their father will be a strange 
gentleman if he is not satisfied, when he 
returns, that you have done the best any- 
body could for them.” 

She was rewarded for once. Mrs. 
Snaith colored all over her honest, homely 
face; concealment did not come easily to 
her. She answered that she had no rea- 
son at all to think he would not be satisfied, 
and her reply, considering the character of 
this said father, seemed to herself almost 
ridiculous ; she knew well that he cared 
for their welfare not a straw. And the 
landlady, not having been contradicted, 
supposed herself to know that the chil- 
dren’s father was abroad. 

Mrs. Snaith fell easily into her old habit 
of sitting at work on the beach while she 
watched the children playing at the edge 
of the wave. They were very much grown. 
Both were lovely, and in all respects unlike 
herself. She instinctively kept apart from 
the other nurses and children. Her quiet 
life went on in a great silence, yet she was 
happy; love and service contented her. 
She was safe for a long while to come 
from the husband whose drunken brawls 
had made life a misery, and whose crimes 
had kept her in constant fear. She was 
freed from want, and that alone was enough 
to make her wake every morning in a con- 
scious state of thankfulness. 

The fortnight she had meant to stay at 
the seaside had almost come to an end, 
and she was watching Delia one afternoon, 
and feeling almost contented with her 
pretty little white ankles. That slight 
something, whatever it had been, habit or 
weakness, had almost disappeared, and, 
lovely and rosy, the little creature was 
paddling in the water with her sister, when 
clear through the still air rang a voice 
that she recognized, as its owner came up 
briskly to her'side. 

“Why, there’s that nurse again, the 





person I told you of! And the children 
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with her. 

clare!” 
Mrs. Snaith turned slowly and saw the 

lady who had asked the children’s name 


There they all are, I de- 


two years ago. She had never forgotten 
her, nor that her landlady had called her 
Miss Thimbleby. They hurried up. 

“ You have forgotten me, perhaps ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” 

They sat down near her. “I saw the 
children’s name on their spades,” said Miss 
Thimbleby. “This” —pointing out the 
other lady with an air, as if she was giving 
some intelligence that must be most wel- 
come — “this is Miss de Berenger.” 

“ Iadeed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Snaith, with 
slow and quiet caution; and she lifted 
attentive eyes to the stranger, who nodded 
and waited. 

“Yes, | am Miss de Berenger. You 
have heard him speak of me, no doubt?” 

“Him?” 

“ He was always my favorite,” continued 
the lady, who seemed both glad and ex- 
cited, “ and of course he must have men- 
tioned me. Indeed, I am sure of it.” 

This was rather a startling speech. 

“I don’t understand you, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Snaith slowly. She looked again at 
Miss de Berenger. It did not require 
mueh penetration to see that she was not 
a wise woman; her style of dress alone 
might have suggested this thought, if there 
had been nothing else about her to do it. 

* And I have looked for you repeatedly, 
and told my nephew Felix all about you; 
but we never could find you, either of us.” 

“ Looked for us! Indeed, ma’am, may 
I ask why?” 

“Why? why?” exclaimed Miss Thim- 
bleby, with reproachful astonishment. 
“Do I really hear you asking why?” 

A little useful resentment here rising in 
Mrs. Snaith’s breast enabled her to answer 
rather sharply, “Yes, you do.” And she 
looked again at the lady who had been 
mentioned as Miss de Berenger. 

She was a slender, upright little woman 
of between fifty and sixty, nearer to the 
latter age. Her hair, not precisely red, 
was yet too near that color to pass for 
golden. It was abundant for her time of 
life, free from grey, and dressed in long 
loose curls, so light and “ fluffy,” that they 
blew about with the slightest movement in 
the air. Her dress was of that reddish 
purple which makes orange look more 
conspicuous. She had a green parasol, 
wore a good deal of jewelry, had a jaunty 
air, and might have passed for little more 
than forty — so brisk and youthful was she 
— but that her cheeks were streaked with 
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the peculiar red of an apple that has been 
kept into the winter —a bright, fixed hue, 
which early in life is scarcely even seen. 

The other lady was very plainly dressed, 
and seemed to be under thirty. She started 
up on hearing Mrs. Snaith’s last word, and 
going to the edge of the wave, brought 
back with her the two children, who, a 
little surprised by Miss de Berenger’s gay 
appearance, stood gazing at her fora mo- 
ment, their shining bare feet gleaming 
white on the sand, and their rosy mouths 
pouting with just the least little impatience 
at being taken away from the water. 

“The very image of him!” exclaimed 
Miss de Berenger, shaking back her curls 
and clasping her hands. “Come and kiss 
me, my pretty ones.” 

The children, with infantile indifference, 
gave the required kisses, looked at the 
lady, looked at Mrs. Snaith; but the one 
was drying her eyes, the other watchful, to 
discover what this might mean. She 
turned cold, but did not look at her dar- 
lings, so they took the opportunity to slip 
away and run back to the water. 

“Where is their father now?” asked 
Miss de Berenger. “ Ah, I was very fond 
of him. If he had only stopped at home, 
I should have left him everything.” A 
twinkling in her eyes seemed to promise 
tears. She wiped them again, though 
these proofs of feeling had not come. 
“ Where is he?” 

“J don’t know, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Snaith, who now laid down her work, to 
hide the trembling of her hands. 

“ He is abroad, of course?” 

“ Ma’am, I am not sure.” 

Both answers perfectly true. 

The reluctance to speak was evident; 
it seemed to astonish Miss de Berenger, 
even to the point of making her silent. 

“ Why, surely,” exclaimed the other 
lady, with a certain air of severity, as if 
by the weight of her disapproval she hoped 
to oppress Mrs. Snaith into giving her tes- 
timony —“ surely you can have no objec- 
tion to answer a few questions — such 
natural questions as these, nurse!” 

“ Perhaps she has had her orders,” mur- 
mured Miss de Berenger. 

Mrs. Snaith for the moment was much 
surprised at this question. Under whose 
orders could they think she was ? 

“Unless that is the case,” said Miss 
Thimbleby, with uncivil directness, “I 
cannot understand what reason you can 
have for concealing anything from Miss 
de Berenger — what good reason.” 

Again indignation came to the aid of 
Mrs. Snaith. She rose on hearing this, 
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took up the children’s shoes and socks, 

and turning her back on the two ladies, 
went down to the water’s edge, and called 

~~ little barefooted treasures to come to 
er. 


CHAPTER VII. 


. Mrs. SNAITH had no sooner got away 
from the two ladies, than she began to 
wonder why she had been so much 
alarmed. She had hardly understood at 
first that Miss de Berenger claimed the 
children as relations. “And why,” she 
thought, “should this have frightened me? 
I have no presence of mind at all. I 
should have told her she was mistaken, 
and there would have been an end. Folks 
cannot take them from me; and if I make 
it seem to everybody that I am their nurse, 
and allow that their father is living, it’s 
natural —I fare to see now — that people 
should think I must be under his orders.” 

She turned while seated on the sand, 
fitting on little boots. Miss de Berenger 
was behind her. 

“We did not mean to offend you,” she 
exclaimed, shaking back her curls. “I 
am sure, nurse, you are doing your duty 
by the darlings, but ——” 

“Iam not offended with you, ma’am,” 
answered Mrs. Snaith, when she stopped 
short. ‘ Anybody can see that you are 
quite the lady, and had no thought of be- 
ing rude.” 

“ Then I wish you would bea little more 
open, nurse. You say you do not know 
where their father is, but you might at 
least tell me how long it is since you heard 
from him.” 

Mrs. Snaith pondered, then gave the 
truth. “Two years and three months, 
ma’am. But will you sit down a minute? 
Run on, my pretty ones.” 

The children, nothing loth, obeyed. 
Miss de Berenger sat down. 

“Ma’am, you make it plain that you 
think these children must be related to 
you.” 

**Of course; I am sure of it.” 

“ Well, ma’am, then it is my duty to tell 
you that they are not. You don’t owe 
them any kindness, I doassure you. They 
are not related to you at all.” 

“ Not that you know of,” said Miss de 
Berenger, in correction. “ But,” she con- 
tinued, “there might be family reasons, 
you must allow—very important family 
reasons —for not telling you everything 
about them.” 

She was perfectly polite in her manner, 
but this pertinacity alarmed Mrs. Snaith 
again. What should she say next? She 
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had not decided, when Miss de Berenger 
went on. 

“ Did he tell you to bring them here ? 
Because, if he did, it must have been on 
purpose that I or some of us might find 
them out, and acknowledge them.” 

Here was at least a suggestion which 
could be met and denied. 

“ Nobody told me to bring them here, 
ma’am. I do assure you I did it wholly 
to please myself, and out of my own 
head.” 

“ Well, well, Felix must be told of this,” 
said Miss de Berenger, not at all con- 
vinced. She twisted one of her curls over 
rather a bony finger. “I shall consult 
Felix, and he will soon get to the root of 
the matter.” 

“1 don’t think Felix will,” thought Mrs. 
Snaith, and a furtive smile, in spite of her- 
self, gleamed in her eyes. 

“ But, surely,” continued the good lady, 
“you can have no motive for being more 
reticent with me than with the person in 
whose lodgings you are. She knows that 
you brought the children first from Lon- 
don, that their father is away, and that 
they have lost their mother, for she told us 
so.” 
“Did she, ma’am?” said Mrs. Snaith; 
and pondering the matter in her mind, she 
felt sure she had never said they had lost 
their mother. 

“You are entrusted with the entire 
charge of them,” was the next question; 
“is it not so?” 

“Yes; they have no one to look after 
them but me.” 

“ They are very like the family, and so 
my friend remarked, when she saw them 
here some time ago.” 

“Do you mean that person who was 
with you just now?” quoth Mrs. Snaith. 
She was still offended with her. 

“She is quite a lady,” exclaimed Miss 
de Berenger instantly, losing sight of the 
matter in hand to defend this person. 
“Tt is true that she has married Mr. de 
Berenger’s fellow-curate, which was a 
most imprudent thing to do (and every- 
body said so), particularly as he had been 
plucked at college till he had hardly a 
feather left on him; but she would have 
him, and they were married, and had 
twin children with lightning rapidity. She 
is come here with me to get cured, if pos- 
sible, of a bad cough that she has had ever 
since some months before their birth. 
But, indeed, what could she expect, goin 
out as she did when the roads were blocke 
up with snow, and the thermometer yards 
below zero?” 
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The lady in question now made herself 
audible, as she came pounding down 
through the shingle to jointhem. It was 
evident to her keen observation that no 
fresh information had been obtained. 

Mrs. Snaith rose, and, preparing to fol- 
low the children, made a bow to Miss de 
Berenger, whereupon the mother of twins 
said coldly, — 

“ Miss de Berenger is very much hurt, 
and very much surprised too —that I can 
plainly see—by the way in which you 
have repelled her kind advances. The 
children’s true interests are evidently very 
far from your thoughts. You can only 
think of your own.” 

“ Good afternoon, ladies,” said the nurse, 
tossing her head rather haughtily ; and she 
passed on, half frightened again. There 
was a self-satisfied air of authority in the 
speaker, and something threatening in her 
tone, which, under the circumstances, was 
very ridiculous, and yet a certain effect 
was produced on her who knew those cir- 
cumstances best. 

Not even a mother could seriously be- 
lieve that any one wanted to steal her 
children. Mrs. Snaith had not reached 
that point of folly; but she felt uneasy and 
insecure, as if, having ceased to admit her 
maternity, she had lost power over them. 

Her boxes were already packed, she 
having always intended to go away by that 
evening’s train; and she was truly glad 
that the little chaise was at the door and 
the two children in it, when Miss de 
Berenger coming up with her friend, she 
noticed the puzzled look of the one and the 
displeasure of the other. 

She had bid her landlady good-bye, and 
had directed her driver to the station, 
when the voice of the late Miss Thimbleby 
struck on her ear. “ Why, the woman’s 
actually running away !” 

“ Drive on,” said Mrs. Snaith. 

“Running away, ma’am!” cried the 
landlady, looking after the chaise as it 
bore off her late lodgers. ‘Quite the con- 
trary, I do assure you. Mrs. Snaith would 
have been very thankful to stay, if I could 
have kept her. As it is, I’ve let her stop 
on till I’m very hard drove to clean up for 
my next ‘let.’ Nobody ever ‘runs away’ 
from this place; and goodness knows 
there’s little need, so healthy and bracing 
as it is.” 

Miss de Berenger hastened to say some- 
thing complimentary concerning the place, 
and, in return, the landlady obliged her 
with the address of her late lodger. 

About ten days after this, while Mrs. 
Snaith, already calmed by a sense of re- 
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moteness from observation, was pleasing 
herself with the certainty that her little 
Delia walked now as well as other chil- 
dren, Miss de Berenger took an opportu- 
nity to open her mind to her nephew, and 
fill him with a vague sense of responsibil- 
ity towards these children. 

Felix de Berenger was seven and twenty, 
abachelor. He had lately been presented 
to a living, a very small one in point of 
income, but having a good-sized and com- 
fortable house attached to it; a most ex- 
cellent garden, two fields, an orchard, and 
a poultry yard. 

To this place he had thankfully removed 
what little furniture he possessed, together 
with his books and his two brothers; also 
the nurse who had brought up the younger 
of these, and now, with a village girl to 
help her, did all the work of the parson- 
age, including the care of a cow and a pig. 

His circumstances were peculiar. While 
he was yet almost in infancy, his father’s 
regiment had been ordered to India, and 
he had been left behind. Several chil- 
dren, born to his parents during the next 
few years, had died in early childhood, and 
they had returned to England for the year’s 
leave with one only, a boy just eight years 
younger than Felix. 

The mother made great lamentation 
over the loss of her children, from the hot 
climate not suiting them. She left the 
second son behind also, and returning to 
India with her husband, the same misfor- 
tune overtook her again—her infants 
died; and it was not till after her final re- 
turn to her native country that the young- 
est of her surviving children was born. 
He was now between seven and eight 
years old—a delicate little fellow, child- 
like in appearance, fully nineteen years 
younger than his eldest brother, and, being 
already orphaned, wholly dependent on 
the said brother both for maintenance and 
affection. 

Miss de Berenger, a woman of good for- 
tune, had come to stay with her dear 
nephew Felix, and, in her own opinion, to 
help him. She loved to scheme for other 
people, but out of her ample means she 
afforded them nothing but schemes. 

Yet she was not accounted mean, for 
she was perfectly consistent. If people 
render help to those near to them at in- 
tervals which are felt to be remote, or if 
their frequent presents are considered to 
be inadequate, they are thought ungener- 
ous ; but if they never give anything at all, 
they often escape from such an imputa- 
tion. The minds of others are at rest 
concerning them, the looking out for need- 
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ed assistance not being connected with 
them. 

The late Mrs. de Berenger had consid- 
ered her husband’s only brother to be 
extremely mean; and this was mainly 
because once, when her little Dick was a 
baby, he had caused his wife, with profuse 
expressions of good-will from him, to bring 
the child a handsome little merino coat. 

Miss de Berenger, having come to stay 
with her dear nephew Felix, was waiting 
in his pleasant dining-room till he should 
appear to breakfast. 

He had been away from home when she 
arrived; sitting up with a sick parishioner, 
whose bedside he had not left till late in 
the night. She had not, therefore, seen 
him, and was now occupied in looking 
about her. 

There were only six chairs in the room ; 
these were of a very light description. 
“ Four-and-sixpence each, ! should think,” 
she reflected; “certainly not more.” 
Then there were two large, solid book- 
cases, which were so disposed as to make 
the most of themselves. A square of car- 
pet was spread in the middle of the room, 
and on this stood the table; all uncovered 
parts of the floor being stained brown. 
This scanty furnishing made the large 
room look larger. It looked, also, rather 
- empty — for it was rather empty. 

She walked to one of the windows, and, 
gazing out, saw what pleased her better. 
On the right, but a good way off, was a 
very high and thick yew-tree hedge, with a 
square place in front of it paved with 
small coggle-stones. In this grew two 
fine walnut-trees. Nearer to her, and only 
divided from the paved yard by a line of 
artificial rock-work scarcely a foot high, 
was a large, beautiful garden, which, close 
to the house, was planted with rose-bushes, 
lilies, tree-peonies, and many lovely, old- 
fashioned plants, called by modern garden- 
ers “herbaceous rubbish.” Those perni- 
cious weeds, the scarlet geranium and the 

ellow calceolaria had not found their way 
into it. As this garden sloped away from 
the house, large fruit trees of fine growth 
appeared among the flower borders; 
climbing .clematis, white or purple, was 
folded round the trunks of some. Further 
off still, but not divided by any hedge 
from the flowers, excellent crops of various 
vegetables might be seen. 

A second window in the dining-room 
showed her a mossy old lawn, in which 
grew two immense fir-trees, and between 
them was visible the broad, low tower of 
a village church. 

Felix came down, his young brother 
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Amias followed ; a few words of welcome 
were said, then the bell was rung for pray- 
ers, and in came the two servants, the 
little brother Dick, and Miss de Beren- 
ger’s maid. 

If Felix had not been thinking of his 
sick parishioner, he must have noticed the 
restlessness of his aunt. As it was, he 
proceeded, after prayers, to help her to 
her breakfast, with nothing to break tne 
férce of his surprise, when, after little Dick 
had shut the door behind him, she flung 
back her curls and exclaimed, with an air 
of triumph, — 

“Yes! Well, now, Felix, well, now 
Amias, what do you think? I’ve discov- 
ered the most astonishing family mystery 
that you ever heard of. It’s enough to 
make your hair stand on end.” 

They were both well used to their 
aunt’s sensational speeches: to do her 
justice, it was their habit of insistin 
on not being astonished at what she had 
to say, which mainly led to her constantly 
making her statements more and more 
startling. 

Amias continued to cut the bread quite 
calmly, but Felix paused with his fork in 
the bacon. His aunt’s bright red cheeks 
had taken a clearer dye than usual; she 
was evidently excited herself, not merely 
trying to excite them. 

“T told you,” she exclaimed, tossin 
back her curls to cool her face— “TI tol 
you I believed I was on the track of 
John’s children. Poor John! Yes, I’ve 
found them, Felix. And their nurse, be- 
ing alarmed at something (what, I don’t 
know), positively stood me out, and de- 
clared that they were no relations of ours. 
Poor little waifs, they are the very image of 
him; and unless we show a parent’s heart 
towards them, Felix, I really do not know 
what is to become of them.” 

Felix, unequal to the task of cutting 
the bacon, left the fork sticking upright 
in it, 

“John’s children!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, John’s not married; at least, I 
never had a hint that he was, much less 
that he had a family.” 

“Nor had I, Felix; but I always sus- 
pected that, when he quarrelled with his 
father and went away, he dd marry that 
young person. And I have no doubt, 
whatever the nurse may say, that he sent 
her to D—— on purpose that I might fall 
in with the children. Her conduct was 
most peculiar; she no sooner found out 
that they were relations of mine, than she 
rushed off with them. But she had better 
mind what she is about. I am going to 
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write to her, for I have her address, and I 
shall tell her that if I go to law with her, 
it will certainly be brought in ‘abduction 
of an heiress.’ ” 

“ An heiress!” exclaimed Felix. “She 
cannot be John’s child then.” 

“ She is a very lovely little girl; and if I 
make a will in her favor, she will turn out 
to be an heiress. And then, as I said, 
that nurse had better look out, or she will 
get herself transported for carrying her off 
as she has done.” 

At this point the two brothers seemed 
to lose their interest in the matter, and to 
find their wonder subside, so that they 
could begin to eat their breakfast. 

She then gave an account of what had 
passed, but at the same time taking so 
much for granted, and so piecing together 
what she had been told, what she thought, 
and what the landlady had thought, that 
Felix, in spite of himself, could not help 
believing that these children must be John 
de Berenger’s daughters. 

John de Berenger was the third son of 
old Sir Samuel de Berenger, who, having 
married late in life, was the father of a 
family very little older than Felix de Be- 
renger, the son of his nephew. 

The baronet’s eldest son, for whom he 
had never cared much, was a confirmed 
invalid, spending most of his time at Al- 
giers or in Italy. He was a married man, 
but childless. The second son, Tom, had 
just married, and gone to join his regiment 
in India. The third, John, who was not 
without certain endearing qualities, was no 
credit to any one belonging to him. He 
was reckless of opinion, extravagant, and 
so hopelessly in debt, that he would cer- 
tainly have been outlawed, but that there 
was only one healthy life between him and 
the baronetcy; and his father, moreover, 
was both rich and old. So that it seemed 
to his creditors wise to wait, on the chance 
of his inheriting at least enough to pay 
his debts, provided they did not make his 
father aware how great these were. 

“‘T cannot bear to hear poor John called 
the reprobate of the family,” exclaimed 
Miss de Berenger, “and threatened with 
outlawry, dear fellow!” 

It was partly on account of the word 
“outlaw” that Miss de Berenger took a 
romantic interest in John. No halo hangs 
about vulgar debt, but outlawry brings to 
mind the Lincoln green, bows and arrows, 
and a silver horn to blow upon under the 
greenwood tree. 

“I wish you would not tease the o/d 
man about these children,” 
“ Hasn't he enough to think of just now? 
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I’m the reprobate of the family. 1 repu- 
diate John; he’s an impostor.” 

“Yes, indeed, Amias,” cried Miss de 
Berenger instantly, remembering that she 
ought to bear her testimony against the 
youth’s behavior. “Yes, very sad. I’ve 
heard of your conduct. Sir Sam wrote 
to me in a rage. I hear you’ve turned 
teetotaler as well, on purpose to insult 
him; and I’m informed that you said 
brewing was not a proper trade for a gen- 
tleman.” 

“T said drunkenness was the cause of 
almost all the misery in the country. I 
said there was hardly a judge on the 
bench who had not declared that it had to 
do with nine-tenths of the crime that came 
before him. I said Hg 

“ Now, look here,” exclaimed Felix sud- 
denly rousing up, “I can stand a good 
deal, but I can’t and won’t stand a temper- 
ance lecture on the top of John’s chil- 
dren!” Then thinking, perhaps, that he 
had been a little too vehement, he added 
and half laughed, “ It’s all right, my boy.” 

“ The old man has a great deal to worry 
him just now,” said Amias, excusing his 
brother’s sudden heat to his aunt. 

“And after he had been so kind —I 
mean, Sir Sam had been so kind — and 
proposed to take you into the concern, 
and in time give you an interest in it! 
Yes, it is very sad.” 

“ Well, you would not have had me be 
such a sneak, I suppose, as not to tell 
Uncle Sam what I’d done? Everybody 
else knew. I’d been bursting with rage 
some time to think how we were actually 
the ruin of people. But that was not why 
I did it, I can tell you; I did it for fun. 
When that temperance fellow came into 
the village, and stood on a kitchen chair 
ranting, a lot of people soon got round 
him, and some of them cheered and some 
jeered me as I came calmly by and stopped 
to listen.” 

“ Ah! stopped to listen, Amias. That 
shows what comes of tampering with evil. 
Well?” 

“ Well, presently two drunken men came 
reeling up, and insisted on shaking hands 
with me. And the people hauled out 
another chair from a cottage, and declared 
that I must mount it and answer him. I 
had not known at first what it was that he 
was ranting about, with ‘dear brethren,’ 
and ‘dear sisters,’ and ‘dear fellow-sin- 
ners.’ By the time I did know they would 
not let me off; they stamped and cheered, 
and said it was election time, and I must 





said Amias. | and should speak up for the old concern.” 


“ Well, Amias, well.” 
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“Why, the tide turned against the tem- 
perance man; they hooted him down. 
And (I was excited at first, you know, it 
seemed such fun) so I got on the chair 
and imitated the man, his cockney talk and 
cant. I did him capitally; I ranted till 
they all shrieked with laughter. And then 
I stopped. for I knew I was doing the 
devil's work. I stopped, I tell you, and I 
told them the temperance man was quite 
right, and asked them if they didn’t know 
it, and all that; and then Felix coming up, 
I felt that I was stumped, and I jumped 
down and ran off. I could hear every step 
I took on the grass, the people were so 
still; I suppose it was with astonishment.” 

“Very sad,” said Miss de Berenger 
again. 

Felix smiled. 

“ So,” continued the boy, “I thought the 
next day I had better go and tell it all to 
Uncle Sam. The o/d man thought so 
too; so I went and did for myself, for, of 
course, he sent me packing. And here I 
am.” 

“ Well,” said Miss de Berenger, with 
some bitterness, and what was meant for 
irony, “then I hope the o/d man made 
you welcome.” 

“ Yes,” said Felix calmly, “I did.” 

“You needn’t shake your head, aunt,” 
proceeded the boy. “I’m glad I did it.” 

Miss de Berenger had sense enough to 
see that what she might say on this subject 
could have no effect. She returned to her 
former theme ; she did not see how poor 
John’s children were to be educated. 

‘“ The proper person to tell this to is old 
Sam himself,” observed Felix. 

“Oh, I have written to him, my dear 
Felix. I have laid the whole matter be- 
fore him, and a : 

“ And what?” 

“ And he repudiates them utterly! But 
if he could see them, beautiful little crea- 
tures, and such a respectable nurse, I’m 
sure it would soften his heart.” 

“How can John afford a nurse? His 
father allows him very little to live on.” 

“Very little. I thought it so touching 
to see them handsomely dressed when 
John must be almost in want. It shows 
his heart is in the right place. And then, 
no doubt, he had them thrown in our way, 
hoping we should take them up.” 

“If that is the case, why, in the name 
of common sense, did their nurse carry 
them off?” 

“ Why, my dear, she might not know his 
motive, or she was afraid, perhaps, that 
my penetration, or some unexpected ques- 
tion of mine, might lead her to betray what 
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she is probably aware must not be told — 
that is, where John’s abode is.” 

“Jt sounds queer,” said Felix. 

Miss de Berenger took no notice of this 
remark, but dashed into what seemed a 
perfectly different subject. 

* And what about poor little Dick? He 
has had no lessons at all since you came 
here. Yes, he ought to have a governess, 
for he is far too delicate to go to school.” 

“ Aunt, you know very well that I can- 
not afford a governess just yet.” 

“ But, Felix, I have matured a scheme. 
Yes, I have thought it out. I wish I was 
more thankful for this talent committed to 
me of planning for others. You know 
dear Cecilia’s sister, Ann Thimbleby, of 
course?” 

“Of course,” said Felix, without any 
enthusiasm. 

“Dear Cecilia would like so much to 
have her near at hand. But then, you 
know, Ann has to educate her little sister, 
and she finds it extremely difficult to meet 
with any one who will take a governess 
and a ten-years-old sister with her.” 

“*] should think so!” 

“ Ann Thimbleby asks forty pounds a 
year salary.” 

“ch.” 

“ Felix, do listen.” 

“ Ann Thimbleby asks forty pounds a 
year salary, you said.” 

“ Yes, Felix; but she and the child are 
vegetarians. Just think of your garden. 
It would cost you a mere nothing to feed 
them, with the eggs, too, that you have 
from the poultry yard, and the milk from 
your cow. You would still (when your 
family was supplied) have fruit and veg- 
etables to exchange for groceries, as I 
explained to you was commonly done. If 
you would give her little sister board and 
lodging, and let Ann teach her with Dick, 
Ann would take ten pounds a year and be 
thankful. I know she would, for she has 
twenty pounds a year of her own.” 

“ 1 could not afford even that. I should 
still be out of pocket.” 

“Yes, you would — perhaps almost as 
much as twenty pounds a year. Yes. 
But, then, there are these little De Beren- 
gers. I have ascertained that their nurse 
pays a certain Miss Price twenty pounds 
for teaching them. Now, Felix, if that 
woman would come and live in the village, 
you could agree with Ann to teach the 
four children together, and you, receiving 
the twenty pounds, would get Dick edu- 
cated for nothing. You would keep’ a 
kind of cooperative store for the benefit 
of all parties, the goods being children.” 
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Felix was struck with surprise. 

“You actually propose to me to encum- 
ber myself with a governess, a girl, and 
two children, in order to get little Dick 
taught his lessons?” 

“Well, Felix, can you think of a better 
plan? It would be bringing these darlings 
close to their own family, and getting Dick 
looked after and taught for nothing. Ido 
not mean to say that Mary Thimbleby is 
a nice child — far be it from me to deceive 
you. She is a stupid, uncomfortable girl, 
and how their mother, who was the sweet- 
est woman — so managing, too — contrived 
to have such an uncomfortable child, I 
cannot think. It is something quite new 
in that family to produce a variety of the 
sort. But these subjects,” continued Miss 
de Berenger, pushing back her loose curls, 
and putting on an air of wisdom and cogi- 
tation — “these subjects are as intricate 
as all others on the origin of species.” 

A gleam of joy shot across the dark face 
of Felix, but he remained silent, and his 
aunt continued. 

“ And as for Cecilia’s marrying Carlos 
Tanner, of course that was very impru- 
dent; but I cannot help taking an interest 
in him, considering, my dears, that I ought 
to have been his mother, and that, but for 
the fickleness of mankind, I should have 
been.” 

This was an old story. 

“ Never mind, Aunt Sarah,” said Amias. 
“ His father’s wife lost all her fortune after 
he married her, and everybody said that 
served him right.” 

“ And she had been a widow twice before 
he took her,” observed Felix. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Sarah, much con- 
soled; “and she was married in a brown 
gown —actually, my dears, in a brown 
gown. If he had married me, I should 
have had a white one.” 

“ Well, then, I hope the wedding cake, 
instead of white, was done with brown 
sugar,” continued Felix. 

“ For consistency’s sake it should have 
been,” answered Sarah; “but, my dears, 
we cannot expect consistency in this world! 
Yes!” 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
RESIDUAL PHENOMENA. 


In his “ Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy,” Sir John 
Herschel remarks upon the importance of 
examining those phenomena of nature 
which are not wholly explicable in terms 





of any well-established theory. Instances 
of such residual phenomena, as Sir John 
Herschel terms them, are given in the dis- 
course. 

Newton’s theory of comets, viz., that 
these bodies obey the law of gravitation 
while revolving in oblique orbits round the 
sun, appeared to account for the facts 
which had been noticed concerning the 
comet of Halley; but the period calculated 
for Encke’s comet, on this hypothesis, was 
found to be rather longer than the actual, 
observed period, and, moreover, the dura- 
tion of the observed period showed a smail 
but regular diminution. Hence, Newton’s 
theory, taken alone, was not sufficient to 
account for the facts. But inasmuch as 
Newton’s law of gravitation rested upon a 
sure and well-established foundation, the 
fact observed concerning Encke’s comet 
could not be regarded as disproving the 
law; hence these facts were to be ex- 
plained by tracing them to the action of 
some agent either of known or of, as yet, 
unknown nature. 

The regularly diminishing period of 
Encke’s comet remained a residual phe- 
nomenon, not contradicting the law of 
gravitation, but awaiting full explanation. 

A residual phenomenon is, then, a phe- 
nomenon which is not fully explained by 
any established theory; but at the same 
time it is not a phenomenon which is ab- 
solutely contradictory to any such theory, 
for if this were the case, the theory in 
question must perforce be abandoned. 

Advances are made in natural science 
by a judicious use of hypotheses. Facts 
are accurately observed, or are gained by 
exact experiment, and are compared with 
facts ; inferences are drawn, and are com- 
pared with other inferences, until a good 
working hypothesis is attained. From 
this hypothesis deductions are made which 
must necessarily prove true if the hypoth- 
esis be correct; the truth or falsity of the 
alleged facts is tested by an appeal to na- 
ture ; and so wider hypotheses are gained, 
each in turn being tested and tried by an 
appeal to facts, until, finally, that general- 
ization is reached which includes in its 
expression so many and so varied phenom- 
ena that to it is given the name of a “law 
of nature.” 

But notwithstanding the sure and tried 
foundations upon which each law of na- 
ture rests, phenomena ever and anon 
become apparent which refuse to be com- 
pletely explained by any of these laws. 
Upon more careful examination, it may be 
found that such phenomena have been er- 
roneously observed, and they may be 
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brought under the application of a known 
law, acting, perhaps, in a peculiar and 
even unprecedented manner. In such 
cases the phenomena cease to be residual 
phenomena. 

But, on the other hand, some of the 
observed phenomena may resist every at- 
tempt made to explain them; they may 
refuse to retire from the list of established 
facts, and at the same time refuse to find 
their full explanation in terms of any well- 
established law. But while so doing, these 
one eee may also not be opposed to the 
aw; they may not be contradictory to, but 
simply not wholly explainable by, any 
known law of nature. 

Instances of the valuable results which 
have been obtained by the exact investiga- 
tion of residual phenomena are numerous 
in every branch of natural science. One 
of the most striking is furnished by New- 
ton’s investigation of the atmospheric ve- 
locity of sound. 

Newton showed that the velocity of 
sound in air might be calculated from cer- 
tain theoretical considerations; a rough 
measurement of the actual velocity gave 
him a number differing very considerably 
from that which his theory required. Later 
and more exact experiments failed to ex- 
plain the discrepancy, but in 1816 Laplace 
gave an explanation of the seemingly ex- 
ceptional phenomenon, which not only 
sustained the theory of Newton, but also 
paved the way to the modern doctrine of 
the equivalency of heat and mechanical 
work. In the residual phenomenon which 
was left unexplained by Newton lay the 
germ of one of the greatest advances 
made by science in recent years. 

Another striking instance of the value 
of residual phenomena is to be found in 
the history of chemical science. 

From his experiments upon combustion, 
Lavoisier concluded that the peculiar prop- 
erties of acids are due to the presence of 
the element oxygen in these bodies. But 
an undoubtedly acid substance was known 
(muriatic acid) from which no oxygen could 
be obtained. Here was a residual phe- 
nomenon: a phenomenon not absolutely 
contradictory of the law, that that group 
of bodies called acids is characterized by 
the presence of oxygen, but certainly a 
phenomenon demanding accurate investi- 
gation. Closer examination might have 
shown that the acid supposed to contain 
no oxygen was not — free from that ele- 
ment, or it might have led to the adoption 
of a higher generalization concerning the 
nature of the group “acids,” or, lastly, it 
might have necessitated an entire altera- 





_ in the terms of Lavoisier’s so-called 
aw. 

Chemists, however, for many years con- 
tented themselves with asserting that, as 
Lavoisier had pronounced oxygen to be 
the acidifying principle, and as muriatic 
acid was undoubtedly a true acid, this body 
must contain oxygen. But Sir Humphry 
Davy showed that an accurate examination 
of the residual phenomenon presented by 
muriatic acid, led to a more extended and 
more exact knowledge of the nature of 
acids, and necessitated a change in the 
prevalent views concerning these bodies. 
The views of Lavoisier were found to ex- 
press a truth, but not the whole truth; 
fresh incitement was given to research, and 
fresh advances were quickly made in the 
knowledge of groups of compound bodies. 

But there is another way in which the 
investigation of residual phenomena may 
aid, and has largely aided, the advance of 
scientific knowledge. 

Phenomena, regarded as residual, have 
not unfrequently been shown to be com- 
pletely explicable in terms of a known law; 
and thus fresh light has been thrown upon 
the modifying influence exerted on the ac- 
tion of the law by the conditions under 
which the law acts. 

The orbit of Lexell’s comet was accu- 
rately determined, nevertheless the comet 
failed to appear at the propertime. Here, 
surely, was a phenomenon which could not 
be explained by the law of gravitation 
alone : hypotheses, plausible and probable 
in themselves, were broached to account 
for the apparently exceptional phenome- 
non. But subsequent investigation showed 
that that appearance of the comet, from 
observations of which the orbit had been 
calculated, was due to the disturbing influ- 
ence of one of the members of the solar 
system (probably of Jupiter) whereby the 
comet had been dragged within the limits 
of our vision, but that this visit to earthly 
spheres was altogether abnormal : the phe- 
nomenon presented by the visit of the 
comet was entirely explicable in terms of 
the law of gravitation. 

What could be more opposed to our ordi- 
nary notions concerning the effects of 
heat than the fact that water should be 
frozen in a red-hot vessel? But this phe- 
nomenon, apparently inexplicable in terms 
of any known law, upop exact investiga- 
tion finds demonstrable explanation with- 
out recourse being had to the action of an 
unknown agent. The experiment is car- 
ried out by pouring liquid sulphur dioxide — 
a liquid which boils at a temperature lower 
than that of the freezing point of water — 
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into a red-hot platinum crucible, immedi- 
ately adding a little water, and quickly 
turning out the ice which is procuced. 

Experiment shows that when a liquid is 
suddenly brought into contact with a 
highly heated smooth surface, vapor is 
evolved which surrounds the mass of liquid 
as it were with a screen through which 
the heat, radiated from the hot surface 
underneath, passes but slowly; the liquid 
thus rests upon a cushion of its own vapor, 
and does not touch the hot surface beneath. 
The temperature: of a mass of liquid in 
this (spheroidal) condition is lower than 
that at which the liquid boils. Now, as 
liquid sulphur dioxide boils at a tempera- 
ture lower than that at which water 
freezes, and as immediately the liquid 
touches the heated platinum crucible it 
is partially vaporized, and the residual 
liquid is then floated, so to speak, upon 
the stratum of gas so produced, it fol- 
lows that so long as this condition is 
maintained, the liquid contents of the 
crucible are at a very low temperature, 
hence the temperature of the water coming 
into contact with this cold liquid is greatly 
reduced, and the water is frozen. 

Exact investigation of this phenomenon, 
therefore, adds much to our knowledge of 
the laws which govern the vaporization of 
liquids, and shows us these laws at work 
under peculiar conditions, while at the 
same time it brings the apparently excep- 
tional phenomenon under the domain of a 
known law. Once more, the examination 
of residual phenomena may be, and has 
often been, of immense service to science, 
in freeing naturalists from the tyranny of 
an established theory which has for long 
been regarded as of necessity affording a 
full explanation of the entire series of facts 
to which it is applied. 

The tyranny of orthodoxy is not un- 
known in science. The overthrow of that 
tyranny is one result of the investigation 
of residual phenomena. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth 
century the theory of phlogiston was all 
prevalent in chemistry. According to this 
theory, when a body burns, it gives out a 
something called phlogiston, the escape of 
this mystical something being the cause of 
the phenomena which attend the combus- 
tion. 

This theory accounted in a fairly satis- 
factory manner for the greater number of 
the observed facts. One little fact, how- 
ever, was scarcely explicable by the phlo- 
gistic theory. So far as rough measure 
ment went, the weight of the burned body 
appeared to be greater than that of the 
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body previous to combustion. This resid- 
ual fact was long overlooked, but the 
genius of Lavoisier forbade him to pass 
over so important a circumstance. By 
repeated and exact experiment, Lavoisier 
established the correctness of the residual 
phenomenon, and he showed that the phe- 
nomenon was inexplicable in terms of the 
commonly accepted theory. 

Modern research has taught us that the 
fact firmly established by Lavoisier is not 
absolutely contradictory of a modified 
phlogistic theory; but Lavoisier’s work 
necessitated a thorough revisal of the 
prevalent theory of combustion, and pre- 
pared the way for great advances which 
have at last enabled us to reconcile his 
theory with that of the phlogisteans in 
modified form. Had Lavoisier consented 
to overlook the seemingly little fact that a 
body after burning is heavier than it was 
before, chemical science would probably 
have been for many years compelled to 
submit to the thraldom of the phlogistic 
theory, which, in its then accepted form, 
barred the path of true advance. 

When Galileo’s telescope discovered to 
the gaze of the astronomer the satellites of 
Jupiter, did not those in authority protest 
most vehemently against the residual phe- 
nomenon? Why? Because they saw 
that this phenomenon could not be made 
to fit into the accepted cosmical thories of 
the day: not only was it inexplicable in 
terms of these theories, but it was abso- 
lutely opposed to them. Galileo, however, 
persisted, the phenomenon was more fully 
investigated, and the science of astronomy 
was placed upon a sure basis; the reign of 
mere authority in scientific matters was 
brought to an end, and nature was in- 
stalled as the supreme adjudicator in all 
matters of scientific inquiry. 

But the examination of residual phe- 
nomena may also help to free investiga- 
tors from that tyranny which is exerted 
by a number of concordant results, all 
seemingly pointing to but one conclusion. 

If experiment after experiment points to 
one conclusion, and if all, with the excep- 
tion of perhaps a single residual fact, is in 
favor of this conclusion, it is hard to resist 
the temptation to ignore that fact, and 
adopt what, but for it, is apparently the 
true conclusion. But this method is not 
the scientific method. The fact must be 
examined. It may be that the outstanding 
fact is finally reduced within the sphere of 
the previously adopted hypothesis, or it 
may be that a new hypothesis is suggested 
which explains this and all the other phe- 
nomena. 
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The great Swedish chemist Berzelius 
carefully examined the properties of the 
compounds of a newly discovered ele- 
ment; he determined the chemical and 
physical characteristics of this element, to 
which he gave the name of vanadium. 
The facts ascertained by the experiments 
of Berzelius formed a concordant series; 
so far as these experiments extended, 
everything appeared to be in keeping with 
the conclusions arrived at by him. But it 
was afterwards noticed that the crystalline 
form of certain compounds of the metal 
vanadium was different from that required 
by the commonly accepted and, as it ap- 
peared, well-established theories concern- 
ing the connection between crystalline 
form and chemical structure. The exam- 
ination, by Roscoe, of the residual phe- 
nomena presented by the crystalline forms 
of the vanadium compounds led to the 
astonishing discovery, that the so-called 
metallic vanadium of Berzelius was really 
not an elementary body, but a compound 
of the true more vanadium with oxygen. 
This peculiar oxide presents most of the 
physical properties of a metal; indeed, so 
metal-like is this oxide, that the presence 
in it of oxygen was entirely overlooked, 
even by so careful a worker as Berzelius. 

The researches of Roscoe threw a new 
light upon the chemical history of vana- 
dium, and at the same time confirmed ina 
marked manner the law connecting chemi- 
cal structure with crystalline form. 

But lastly, the study of residual phe- 
nomena may aid in freeing our minds from 
that fascinating, but surely erroneous, idea 
which a mere superficial acquaintance with 
natural science tends so much to strength- 
en, viz., that nature is, and indeed must 
be, extremely simple. 

The simplicity of nature is a favorite 
theme with a certain class of would-be 
philosophers: it is a doctrine easily ac- 
cepted, but a doctrine which has led to 
pernicious results. 

Extreme instances of the overruling 
power of this idea may be found in the 
fascination exerted over minds, even of 
the highest order, by numerical analogies, 
that are really baseless. The seven colors 
of the spectrum were supposed, even by 
the great master himself, to have some 
mysterious connection with the seven tones 
of music. The number of the satellites of 
Jupiter added to the single satellite of 
the earth leaves but one satellite for Sat- 
urn, if the perfect number six is to be 
made up; hence Huyghens concluded that 
Saturn could have but one satellite. 

When chemistry emerged as a distinct 
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branch of science from the superstitions 
and conceits which had so long over- 
shadowed her, the line of demarcation be- 
tween chemical and mechanical action was 
made clear and unmistakable. On this 
side were ranged all phenomena purely 
mechanical ; on that, all phenomena purely 
chemical. Nature’s laws must be simple. 
One great fact was predicated of each 
class of phenomena — the distinction was 
a simple distinction. But as nature’s facts 
were more thoroughly searched into, phe- 
nomena were remarked. which tended to 
discredit the extreme simplicity of the 
division into chemical and mechanical ac- 
tions: those phenomena were passed by 
as too trivial for serious notice. But the 
residual phenomena at last forced them- 
selves upon the attention of chemists ; and 
one great result of the examination of 
these phenomena has been the discovery 
that the simple classification into chemical 
phenomena on that side and mechanical 
on this, was too simple — was, in fact, an 
artificial classification; that there is no 
sharp line of demarcation in nature, but 
that a series of facts exists which bridges 
over the gulf formerly supposed to be fixed 
between the two sets of phenomena. 

The earlier study of biological science 
tended to show a great simplicity in the 
vital processes occurring among all living 
things; but the more advanced study of 
the same science has altogether over- 
thrown the simplicity of the earlier scheme. 
Certain animals, and classes of animals, 
seem deliberately to adopt strange expedi- 
ents for reproducing their kind, as if to 
warn us against such hasty generaliza- 
tions. How should we have imagined the 
possibility of fertilization for successive 
generations, of hermaphroditism, or of 
reproduction by fissure, etc., being found 
among the methods which nature adopts 
for replenishing the earth, had we con- 
tented ourselves with an examination of 
the comparatively simple methods of ordi- 
nary sexual reproduction ? 

The importance of residual phenomena 
is undoubtedly great; the difficulties which 
attend the study of these phenomena are 
likewise great. 

A phenomenon, supposed to be residual, 
may be found on closer examination to be 
fully explained by some known law, acting 
either under ordinary or under modified 
conditions. Before, therefore, attempting 
to find a new hypothesis which shall ex- 
plain the residual phenomenon, it is nec- 
essary to determine the fact of the phe- 
nomenon being truly residual. Of course, 
if an explanation be found for the seem- 
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ingly inexplicable phenomenon without the | other than themselves can be obtained. 


necessity of introducing a new hypothesis, 
a distinct step has been made in scientific 
advance. If, however, the phenomenon 
refuse to be explained by any known law, 
a new hypothesis must be found, or the 
old must be modified so as to admit of an 
explanation being given for the hitherto 
inexplicable fact. 

Of the new hypotheses which present 
themselves to the mind, which shall be 
chosen? That which is clear and definite, 
and from which results can be deduced in 
a form which permits of their being tested 
by experiment. 

If such an hypothesis be found, it then 
becomes necessary to ask, Does this hy- 
pothesis explain facts other than those 
included in the special residual phenom- 
enon under consideration? An hypoth- 
esis which explains, or seems to explain, 
an isolated phenomenon, but which does 
not include other phenomena within its 
grasp, or which does not lead to the dis- 
covery of hitherto unknown facts, may be 
a true hypothesis, but it is certainly one 
which must be accepted with caution, and 
only provisionally until a better be found. 

Finally, the new hypothesis must be in 
keeping with the well-established laws of 
nature. An hypothesis which contradicts 
any of these, cannot be accepted, although 
it may explain the special phenomenon to 
give a reason for which it has been called 
into existence. 

The recent history of natural science 
furnishes many examples of the use of 
residual phenomena. Let me mention two 
only: one, in which an hypothesis has 
been suggested, proved, and adopted ; an- 
other, in which the value of the hypothesis 
suggested is not yet finally determined. 

It is well known that plants derive their 
support from the air and the soil; that 
support consists partly of mineral, partly 
of vegetable matter. But the curious fact 
was noticed that the leaves of certain 
plants frequently had adhering to them 
remains of insects or even entire insects. 
Following up this fact, Mr. Darwin and 
others have established the generalization, 
that members of more than one species of 
plants derive their nourishment mainly 
from animal matter, and that these plants 
thrive better upon such food than upon the 
ordinary kinds of plant food. Thus an- 
other thread has been added to the bond 
which visibly connects the animal and veg- 
etable kingdoms. 

The chemical elements have long been 
regarded as truly elementary bodies, that 
is, as bodies from which no form of matter 





But phenomena presented by the spectra 
of certain of these elements seem almost 
inexplicable by the commonly accepted 
view. Mr. Lockyer has carefully exam- 
ined many of the so-called elementary 
spectra, at temperatures varying from that 
of a gas flame to that of the star Sirius, 
and in order to explain the phenomena 
noticed, he has provisionally adopted the 
hypothesis that the so-ealled elements are 
really compound bodies. This hypothesis, 
whether eventually confirmed or refuted, 
suggests a large field for research to the 
chemist and to the physicist, from which 
neither can fail to reap most valuable re- 
sults. 

The observed residual phenomena of 
nature which yet await solution are many 
and varied; every branch of scientific work 
presents its own list. Let me glance at a 
few, and they shall be chiefly chosen from 
those phenomena which are investigated 
by the science of chemistry. 

That the molecules of the elements, ze. 
the smallest individual parts which ex- 
hibit the properties of the elements, con- 
sist of yet smaller parts —or atoms —is 
undoubted. The generalization holds, with 
few exceptions, that the elementary mole- 
cules contain each twoatoms. The excep- 
tions are exhibited by the elements phos- 
phorus, arsenic, cadmium, and mercury, 
the two former being possessed of molecu- 
lar weights four times as great as their 
atomic weights, while the molecular 
weights of the two latter are equal to their 
atomic weights. No conclusive explana- 
tion has as yet been given of this fact; it 
remains a true residual phenomenon. 

Again, the atoms of the elements are 
possessed each of a certain definite bind- 
ing power. Each is capable of uniting 
with a fixed maximum number of other 
atoms, but this binding power is not al- 
ways completely exercised. Why does 
this power vary? How is its action modi- 
fied by the conditions under which it is 
exercised? Can the known facts concern- 
ing the action of this binding power, or 
valency as it is called, be brought within 
the scope of any definite and workable 
hypothesis? These questions are to be 
solved by the researches of the chemists 
of the future. 

Once more, the properties of certain 
elements vary considerably with variations 
in the conditions of those elements. Oxy- 
gen, when exposed to the action of the 
electric discharge, is not split up into any 
form of matter other than itself, nor does 
it combine with any other form of matter, 
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_nevertheless its properties are largely mod- 

ified. The molecular weight of ozone — 
the new form of oxygen produced by the 
action of the electric discharge — is known 
to be one and a half times greater than 
that of ordinary oxygen. But nevertheless 
no complete explanation of the facts of 
which this special fact is a representative, 
has yet been given. Allotropy remains a 
residual phenomenon in chemical science. 

Many animal instincts, ¢.g. the curious 
instinct which prompts the cuckoo to lay a 
single egg in a nest not her own, connected 
as this instinct undoubtedly is with the 
similar but less perfectly developed instinct 
of the American Molothrus bonariensis, 
have not as yet been completely brought 
within the sphere of any wide generaliza- 
tion. 

Why should the use of its sting inflict 
injury, if not death, upon the bee? 

Why do variations in structure or func- 
tion arise suddenly in various animals ? 

These questions, and many questions 
similar to these, await their full explana- 
tion. 

Science advances by slow but sure 
steps ; she carefully propounds hypotheses, 
and carefully noon b off those phenomena 
which these hypotheses leave unexplained. 
She is aware that the phenomena occurring 
in that immense sphere assigned to her, 
are not always to be explained by one, but 
often by many hypotheses. Phenomenon 
is modified by phenomenon. Law reacts 
upon law. AH, she knows, is lawful, but 
all is not yet intelligible. With patience 
and sure faith she advances to the goal; 
the road is long, but the reward is great. 

M. M. PATTISON MuIR. 
Camarince: March 1879. 





From The Spectator. 
SCIENCE AND FAITH.* 


THERE are not many unbiassed and 
capable persons among us who would deny 
that the increased knowledge of the natural 
world, which is the most marked charac- 
teristic of our day, has been accompanied, 
in almost direct proportion, by a decreased 
belief in the supernatural. The fact that 
courage is now often needed to avow opin- 
ions which courage was formerly always 
needed to disavow, has a real connection 
with the general interest in science. It is 


* 4 Candid Examination of Theism. By “ Physi- 
cus.”” London: Triibner. 

The Atheistic Controversy. By F. W. Newman. 
Contemporary Review. October, 1878. 
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not very wonderful that men who have 
spent a lifetime in the study of a small 
part of the wonders of eye or ear should 
be incredulous, first, as to the importance, 
and then as to the reality of that which 
eye hath not seen nor earheard. It is not 
at all wonderful that what they disbelieve 
should assume, for average persons, the 
garb of superstition. We are apt to omit 
all nice investigation of the qualifications 
of those who have proved their power to 
benefit us, and the study by which men 
have almost annihilated distance, baffled 
pain, multiplied every convenience of life, 
and covered the civilized world with traces 
of triumphant skill, might have been fore- 
seen to be the study which should set the 
key-note of truth. Hence the numerous 
attempts at a reconciliation of science and 
religion which, if they prove nothing else, 
prove the need of a reconciliation, while 
the timid, propitiatory tone of theology 
shows that the position of these ancient 
foes is almost inverted. A new kind of 
orthodoxy is springing up among us, ex- 
pressed through the physician, rather than 
the clergyman, and the old orthodoxy be- 
trays an uneasy recognition of its own 
attitude and of a large part of its former 
power in its dangerous rival. The change 
is as yet imperfectly accomplished, and we 
look a great increase of all the negative 
inferences from the teaching of science, 
before men return to other sources of 
truth. In the mean time, we are inclined 
to welcome any distinct and frank avowal 
of these negative inferences. We consider 
that they are more hostile to the welfare 
of mankind than all the discoveries of 
modern science are beneficial to it, but we 
are glad that they should be definitely 
expressed, rather than vaguely hinted, or 
elaborately implied. 

The belief that when we have catalogued 
the data of the senses, we have completed 
the inventory of existence, has been hinted 
at orimplied often and often; but the work 
named below presents us with the first 
example, so far as we know, of a distinct 
acceptance of this belief expressed in the 
English language, and addressed to the 
average reader. It seems to us to proceed 
from an earnest, able, and candid mind, 
disciplined rather in the study of science 
than of philosophy, and overrating, as is 
natural, the advantages of the scientific 
student on philosophic ground. It has 
been noticed, in an interesting article by 
Mr. F. W. Newman, which we regret that 
our limits forbid our noticing further than 
by saying that it contains, in our opinion, 
a pregnant suggestion as to the true quar- 
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ter from which the reaction towards faith 
will originate, on the ground of science. 
We ourselves notice it from a different 
point of view. The volume which first 
accepts atheism as the creed of science, 
whatever its intrinsic interest, is interest- 
ing mainly as a sign of the times. And 
the singular candor with which opposing 
arguments are weighed, as well as the 
great reluctance with which their result 
has been accepted, makes the appearance 
of this little volume a fitting occasion for 
an inquiry into the meaning of the change 
tnat has come over the world of thought. 
The author has, he informs us, not broken 
a chain, but surrendered a treasure, to gain 
his present position. We will let him 
speak for himself, in language which we 
will not allow ourselves to regard as dra- 
matic. He declares it to be the result of 


an honest attempt to answer the question 
he has taken as his motto, “ Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” that, — 


Whether I regard the problem of Theism 
on the lower plane of strictly relative proba- 
bility, or on the higher plane of purely formal 
considerations, it equally becomes my obvious 
duty to stifle all belief of the kind which I 
conceive to be the noblest, and to discipline 
my intellect with regard to this matter into an 
attitude of the purest scepticism. And foras- 
much as I am far from being able to agree 
with those who affirm that the twilight doc- 
trine of the “new faith” is a desirable substi- 
tute for the waning splendor of “the old,” I 
am not ashamed to confess that with this vir- 
tual negation of God, the universe to me has 
lost its soul of loveliness; and although from 
henceforth the precept to “work while it is 
day” will doubtless but gain an intensified 
force, the terribly intensified meaning of the 
words that “the night cometh when no man 
can work,” yet, when at times I think, as think 
at times I must, of the appalling contrast be- 
tween the hallowed glory of that creed which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery of ex- 
istence as now I find it,—at such times, I 
shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the 
sharpest pang of which my nature is suscepti- 
ble. For whether it be due to my intelligence 
not being sufficiently advanced to meet the re- 
quirements of the age, or whether it be due to 
the memory of those sacred associations which 
to me, at least, were the sweetest that life has 
given, I cannot but feel that for me, and for 
others who think as I do, there is a dreadful 
truth in those words of Hamilton, — “ Philos- 
ophy having become a meditation, not merely 
of death, but of annihilation, the precept 
Knew thyself has become transformed into the 
terrific oracle of CEdipus,—‘ Mayest thou 
ne’er know the truth of what thou art.” 


Mournful words! and yet the most mourn- 
ful conviction they rouse is that their sad- 
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ness must be transitory. The twilight of 
faith is of varying length in different spir- 
itual latitudes, but it must soon end in all. 
The objects that become unreal to the 
intellect cannot long remain dear to the 
heart. The void may be filled co.npletely, 
for the nature may so contract, that that in 
man which desired the infinite may be sat- 
isfied with the indefinite, and an endless 
succession of ephemeral beings may open 
a vista that shall seem to replace the end- 
less hope for every individual among them. 
The yearning that binds shattered lives 
here to healing influences elsewhere, and 
feels a patient God the fellow-worker in a!l 
efforts that would raise the fallen, may, in 
the marvellous change which follows the 
loss of a profound conviction, be regarded 
as selfishness. He who has ceased to 
believe in an invisible world will soon find 
the visible one a satisfactory abode, and 
even come to regard all other feelings but 
satisfaction as unreasonable and wrong. 
Still, every one who occupies the past 
position of “ Physicus,” and perhaps a few 
who occupy his present one, will be thank- 
ful that the avowa! of disbelief was made 
in that fugitive moment when the thing 
lost seemed precious. 

While fully at one with “ Physicus ” as 
to the bearing of the science of the faith 
of our day, in its broad, general aspect, we 
would take exception to some of the de- 
tails. He writes as if the modern man of 
science, like the conquering Pompey, had 
penetrated to the Holy of Holies, and 
found it empty. We should not so map 
out the march of the new invaders of our 
Holy Land. We cannot give the dis- 
coveries of our own day the proportion, in 
the general result, which he assigns to 
them. It is only in the present day, no 
doubt, that a strong interest in the visible 
world has been linked with a decided dis- 
belief in the invisible. But the tendency, 
now fully manifest, was always latent. 
The first elaborate attempt at a system of 
nature was the first elaborate assertion of 
atheism. We have often been surprised 
at the small attention which the physi- 
cists of our day have paid to the most origi- 
nal of their predecessors, who is also the 
one original thinker on the illustrious roll 
of Roman literature. The poet from 
whom a Gray has borrowed some of his 
most pathetic lines might (though we are 
well assured he has not) have proved a 
mine of suggestion for the discoveries of 
a Darwin. The anticipation of the theory 
of natural selection on the page of Lucre- 
tius has been doubtless often noticed, and 
grotesque as is this first edition of the 
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great scientific discovery of our day, we do 
not see that the variation between it and 
that familiar to us is other than one of de- 
tail. The idea of a set of anomalous 
births, — creatures who came into exist- 
ence as rough sketches from nature’s 
hand, to be thrown aside and perish, till 
she arrived at the conception of a being 
fitted to live and reproduce its kind, — 
this contains in germ all that we have 
been taught to receive as the latest deliver- 
ance of science on the origin of species. 
And this is no more than the most impor- 
tant instance of an anticipation of the prin- 
ciples of modern science to be found in the 
pages of Lucrétius. Indeed, we should 
say that the poem “On Nature” needs 
only a different set of illustrations to fur- 
nish the modern naturalist with a set of 
weapons against the supernaturalist, quite 
as effective as any he could find in the 
pages of a Spencer or a Huxley. Of 
course, therefore, we must consider that, 
from a philosophic point of view, “ Physi- 
cus ” enormously overrates the influence of 
the discovery of the correlation of force. It 
would be impossible to overrate this last, 
probably, as a contribution to science. 
The work of Mr. Justice Grove, in which 
it first received literary expression, high as 
is the place it occupies in public estimate, 
seems to us to deserve one yet higher. 
Still we cannot see in it anything more, as 
a contribution to philosophy, than an ex- 
pansion, richly illustrated, of the laws of 
movement, as they are formulated in the 
“ Principia.” It pursues the principles 
Newton there grasps and defines into 
regions where the mere sense fails to fol- 
low them. It takes up the idea there 
latent of indestructible force, and carries 
on its history when, to the unassisted eye, 
it has ceased to exist. Movement, men 
learnt from Newton, is perpetual in the 
heavens, from the mere absence of any im- 
pediment to bring it to a pause, not from 
any distinction of things earthly and 
things heavenly. Movement, men learn 
from the physicists of our day, inferred by 
the mind when it can no longer be dis- 
cerned by the eye, is no less perpetual on 
earth. Surely the last principle might, 
the moment molecular physics existed, 
have been evolved from the first. We 
cannot see that the power to follow with 
quantitative appreciation the change of 
one force into another, adds anything to 
the conviction that within the circle of 
nature the forces that seem destroyed 
must be really transformed; any more 
than the power to estimate a man’s income 
in French or English money adds any- 





thing to the conviction that the two figures 
must represent the same sum. It seems 
to us, therefore, that if the ideas of “the 
persistence of force and the primary quali- 
ties of matter” render “the theory of 
theism in any shape superfluous,” that 
theory is rendered superfluous by the 
mere conception of a “ zatura dedala 
rerum.” To connect many effects with 
one cause is a necessity of our intellectual 
being, but there is a point of view from 
which one self-existent reality is as good 
as another. When the intellect is in con- 
tact with the idea of a body of laws bound 
up in mutual interdependence, so that each 
depends on all, and all on each (and this, 
after all, was always the scientific view of 
the world), it is in contact with that ulti- 
mate, inexplicable simplicity, which is all 
the mere intellect can discern in the will 
of God. 

But the notion that this is all the spirit 
of man can discern in the will of God, is a 
characteristic of our own day. Never be- 
fore has it been thought unreasonable that 
the intellect should take cognizance of the 
data of our whole being, moral as well as 
sensible, or have ordinary human beings 
considered that while the senses proved 
their object by their action, the emotions 
were shuf out from any right of a similar 
testimony till their veracity was guaran- 
teed from elsewhere. And while, on the 
one hand, the faculties which come in con- 
tact with the divine have been called upon, 
for the first time, to prove their own exist- 
ence in the face of hostile criticism, on the 
other, all the inferences which the intellect 
has hitherto supplied towards justifying 
them have been sensibly retrenched. For 
it is only in our own day that the idea of 
natural law has invaded the idea of crea- 
tion. Most scientific thinkers, before a 
time that an old person can remember, 
thought that at some particular epoch an 
event took place that they would all have 
described as a stupendous miracle. No 
doubt this was disbelieved by individuals, 
but it was the ordinary assumption. Nor 
was there anything in the older discoveries 
to shake it. The idea of gravitation — the 
largest, we still believe, that science has 
ever originated — does not in any way tend 
to exclude the idea of a beginning of 
things. It belongs to a different region. 
But we cannot say this of the scientific 
ideas of our day. They make natural law 
in time what Newton made it in space. 
He raised it to share the infinity of the 
world,—they, to share the eternity of 
God. It is not wonderful, surely, that 
such a change as this should modify pro- 
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foundly the intellectual ground-work on 
which men seek to justify faith, and that 
the cosmic speculations of our day should 
put a strain on our belief in God which 
was not imposed on it by those of our 
fathers. And perhaps it is not wonderful 
that the absorbing interest of the outward 
world, and the incessant illustration of 
physical truth, and the imperiousness of all 
that part of our nature which it concerns, 
and which it aids so powerfully, should 
deafen our ears to the voices which do not 
insist upon being heard. From this 
double cause, at any rate, it happens that 
the arguments to support a belief in God, 
reviewed in the pages of “ Physicus,” will 
seem eminently unsatisfactory to those 
who entirely concur in the conclusion at 
which they aim. The men whom they 
satisfied meant, by proof, something differ- 
ent from what the materialists of our age 
do. They were looking out for a line of 
thought which should justify the spirit to 
the intellect. They thought it was possi- 
ble to trace in the constitution of our intel- 
lectual being certain peculiarities which 
corresponded to the demands of our spir- 
itual being, and to their conscious satis- 
faction. They did not believe that any 
words of theirs could open the eyes of the 
blind. It is not wonderful that arguments 
which suited the earlier need break down 
under the strain of that which is felt in our 
day. 

The attempt to crowd into a space some- 
what narrow for our original object (an 
appreciation of the influence of science on 
Faith), any answer to a question so gigan- 
tic as that which concerns the appropriate 
evidence for a spiritual world, can only be 
made here in the briefestform. Mr. New- 
man’s essay would lead to a region in 
which the voice of science itself supplies 
this evidence. ‘To one who has an inde- 
pendent conviction of the reality of the 
thing witnessed to, we are certain that it 
does. Natural science only needs a rec- 
ognition of its partial character to be 
flooded with testimony to something be- 
yond itself. But to demand this testimony 
while it is regarded as the whole of knowl- 
edge, is to demand that fertile soil shall it- 
self produce seed. It is not science which 
opposes faith, it is the philosophy which is 
based on science. The mind formed by 
the study of things outward, is accustomed 
to a kind of proof which, in the domain of 
the spirit, will always be sought for in 
vain. Thatarray of convergent certainties 
which makes up the evidence of the world 
of sense, and which, in a world domineered 
over by the truths of sense, has come to 





form the measure of certainty, has no place 
whatever in the world of faith. This out- 
ward order in which we live appeals to 
various faculties, and obtrudes itself on 
our belief at once by the cumulative force 
and the nice agreement of their various 
testimony. Sight and touch, different as 
they are, send us in reports of things ex- 
ternal to us, which, wherever we can com- 
pare them, turn out to be perfectly harmo- 
nious. The blind man can judge of form. 
The deaf man can feel the vibration of 
sound. No privation of sense incapaci- 
tates a man for some estimate of the evi- 
dence of sense. But no vibration can 
correct the deaf ear, no touch can correct 
the blind eye, when we deal with the 
things of the spirit. Such a correction is, 
indeed, not only impossible, but, under 
the present limitations of our nature, in- 
conceivable. If the analogy were com- 
plete here, if we could set the object of 
spiritual vision in that focus of convergent 
faculties occupied by every object of our 
sensible vision, and guarantee or supple- 
ment the faltering testimony of one wit- 
ness with the distinctness of a quite sepa- 
rate report from another, it is hard to see 
how faith could exist. The word would 
so change its meaning, that some other 
would more fitly express the reality. Per- 
haps we are apt to forget how much we 
exclude, when we speak of having faith in 
a fellow-man. If we have known the 
integrity of his motives, as we know that 
snow is white, we may approve and esteem 
the character, but for trust there is no 
room. Such a knowledge, we may be told, 
would be impossible. True, the knowl- 
edge of man, no less than the knowledge 
of God, is founded on faith. Only the 
knowledge of the external world,excludes 
it. Only an age in which knowledge 
means knowledge concerning the external 
world, could suppose that knowledge of 
God would be vouchsafed through any 
other channel. He who feels in the pres- 
ence of a fellow-man that expansion and 
elevation of the whole being which is the 
result of reverence for what is above us, 
possesses, we believe, the germ of an effec- 
tive refutation of a theory which must 
graduate this ennobling influence in inverse 
proportion to all else that is excellent, and 
at last leave the summits of humanity 
wholly devoid of the glow that fills its val- 
leys. The loftiest of men, assuredly, are 
not cut off from that which raises the low- 
est. Genius and heroism do not shut men 
out from any share in that blessing which 
they enabled their gifted ones to bestow 
on all around them; nor does the attain- 
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ment of a high standard in goodness 
diminish the scope of veneration. These 
are certainties to some minds, as the per- 
ceptions of sense are certainties; they are 
the statements into which we condense 
experience far less questionable than that 
on which any physical theory is founded. 
But they cannot, like lesser certainties, be 
transferred from one mind to another. 
They are, we believe, as the lesser certain- 
ties are not, inseparable from the expe- 
rience which gives rises to them. And 
there are reasons peculiar to our own day 
which tend to shrivel up the faculty of 
veneration, and leave sympathy, affection, 
and pity, the only links by which man is 
bound to man. So rich may be the moral 
world thus left, that men forget how greatly 
it is impoverished. 


From The Saturday Review. 
UPHILL WORK. 


So deep lies the love of variety in our 
nature that few people do not, in the long 
run, find it more fatiguing to keep entirely 
upon level ground than to take hill and 
dale, rough and smooth, as they come. If 
the actual force spent in occasional climb- 
ing is greater than is required for level 
walking, it is more healthily distributed 
among the different muscles, and the ex- 
hilaration of perpetual change more than 
compensates for the mere physical effort. 
There is a somewhat similar advantage in 
the fact that the figurative journey of life 
seldom remains long at one level. All 
work has its times of toiling ascent and of 
easy downward sliding. Life itself gener- 
ally begins with a stiff climb, and ends with 
less of active effort and more rapid prog- 
ress. Or, from another point of view, we 
may compare youth toa rush down towards 
the plains, from which, later in life, we 
hope gradually to rise to the serene 
heights of experience. There is a de- 
lightful adaptability about the up and down 
hill metaphor; it runs equally well back- 
wards and forwards. But, on the whole, 
the most natural use of it is that which 
treats the morning’s journey as_ uphill 
work; and typifies the absence of con- 
scious effort, the quick flight of time, and 
the sense of gradual closing in and loss of 
vantage ground which creeps over us with 
advancing years, by the one word “ down- 
wards.” Down from the level table-land 
upon which middle age takes its stand and 
does it work, down into the gathering 
shades of evening, down towards the 
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valley through which all must pass — such 
is the course which to the imagination 
most lives seem to pursue. At any rate, 
the sort of effort required at one stage of 
life is quite unlike that which we have to 
make at another ; and these changes would 
alone suffice to secure us against stagna- 
tion. 

There is in most people’s minds such a 
prejudice in favor of youth that they 
scarcely recognize the amount of toil 
which is imposed upon the young at every 
step by want of familiarity with their tools 
and their materials. We refer of course 
to the considerable majority who do bear 
the yoke in their youth; not to those 
whose only business up to the beginning 
of middle age is to give free play to the 
instinctive arts of pleasing themselves and 
others, in which some young people dis- 
play a proficiency as surprising as that of 
the half-hatched chick in picking up corn. 
Less spontaneous natures may be only 
beginning to master the same arts as the 
occasion for practising them passes finally 
away. All those who are called to the 
more truly human tasks which involve 
thought and struggle must have the oppor- 
tunity of observing, as life goes on, how 
strangely the burden of toil seems to shift 
its place. Whatstrange, blundering strug- 
gles it used to cost us to accomplish things 
which now we-do almost unconsciously ; 
how much more exhausting often was the 
bewilderment of groping our way and 
beating the air than the effort by which, 
later in life, we produce much more tangi- 
ble results? It would often be an encour- 
—— to the young if it were but possi- 
ble to explain to them how necessary a 
foundation for future usefulness they may 
be laying while they seem to themselves to 
be -merely finding themselves out in one 
mistake after another. If we reckoned the 
value of our work by its immediate results, 
most of the labor spent in youth would go 
for very little. Its.chief effect is to pile up 
mounds of failures, over which we may 
climb to a vantage-ground for future activ- 
ity. Happily this upward struggle has its 
own exhilarating sense of infinite possibili- 
ties ahead which enables us to make light 
of toil and of failure. Ina later phase we 
become chary of uncertain effort, and, 
while every stroke begins to tell, we also 
begin to think twice before striking. On* 
the level tabledands of middle life we can 
calculate precisely how much effect we 
shall produce; we are no longer liable to 
lose our footing and roll down the slope 
after the ludicrous and exasperating fash- 
ion of our youth; but neither have we any 
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sort of expectation of reaching the clouds; 
and, if what we do looms larger in other 
people’s eyes, we often know quite well 
that we are not really putting half as much 
labor into it as we spent upon the scram- 
bling attempts of earlier years. 

On a smaller scale, every one who has 
produced any kind of work of art knows 
what different kinds of effort are required 
for beginning, carrying on, and finishing 
any design. Most people probably feel 
that in the first sketch there is a nameless 
charm which is almost inevitably obscured 
as the work advances, to reappear, if all 
goes well, in a different form as it draws 
towards its completion. Here the uphill 
part of the work comes in the middle, 
while the beginning and the end seem 
almost to do themselves. Probably few 
experienced artists would attach much im- 
portance to their own judgment of the 
value of their work during the familiar 
uphill stage. Not only in painting, but in 
all sustained effort, there is sure to be a 
time when the general plan or effect, clear 
enough at the outset, is lost sight of in the 
labor of working out details before it can 
be restored in its fulness. But in paint- 
ing this is actually visible to the eye, be- 
cause, as long as any one part is less com- 
plete than the rest, there is a real discord 
of color which the painter must disregard 
while he steadily pursues the processes 
required for bringing out the ultimate har- 
mony, until, as the long labor draws to its 
close, every separate touch acquires an 
almost magical power and value as it falls 
into the place prepared for it by previous 
toil and sacrifice. Something of the same 
kind happens in most lives. Youth is full of 
interest and picturesqueness, like a sketch 
freshly dashed off by the hand of a master, 
and age may have all the stately harmony 
of a finished picture ; but the intermediate 
stage is apt to be blurred and confused 
with a multitude of details. Happily the 
pressure of business generally distracts 
the attention of the artist in life from the 
inevitable flatness (if we may be permitted 
suddenly to reverse our metaphor) which 
attends its middle period. The most 
romantic of us have scarcely time to miss 
from their own lives at their fullest that 
picturesque effect which is often so marked 
in youth and in old age, and which is to 
the flatness of middle age what the hills 
are to the plains. 

The slowness with which time passes in 
youth is another point which almost forces 
us to think of it as of an uphill road. Re- 
joice as we may to run the race, we can- 





not climb as fast as we shall descend. 
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We have to put forth all our will to ad- 
vance not only forwards, but upwards. 
Every step on an uphill road not only 
brings us nearer to the goal, but also re- 
quires a victory over the force of gravita- 
tion; so that it is no wonder if our steps 
are slow. But when we have passed the 
watershed, and begin to tend downwards, 
we have only to yield ourselves passively 
to the same force, and we are carried for- 
ward with but little effort of our own — 
quickly and more quickly as the path 
grows steeper. The involuntariness of 
much of our action as life advances is a 
startling change to those who care to no- 
tice it. Once perhaps it was a daily act of 
self-denial to set to work at all. Later in 
life not to work would be the severest of 
penances. 

The act of engaging in labor may be up- 
hill work only at the outset of life; but 
the work itself which we do may become 
ever more and more arduous, if we are not 
content with quantity of effect, but aspire 
to perfection in quality. Those who are 
possessed by this ambition will find the 
whole of their life’s journey lying uphill. 
There are for them no level plains on 
which to settle down to reap the reward of 
former toil. For them the shades of even- 
ing bring no relaxation of effort. Their 
expectations may be less unlimited as time 
goes on, and less of their strength will be 
wasted in vain endeavors to grasp at what 
is beyond their reach; but the upward 
strain will not be relaxed; it will only be 
economized, as experience takes the guid- 
ance of their steps. And with the life- 
long toil of ascent comes the lifelong 
expansion of horizon; the journey which 
is all uphill must needs conduct the way- 
farer to fresher air and serener solitudes ; 
away from the crowd and the smoke, up to 
the heights from which what is mean and 
trivial falls out of sight, and the sounds of 
strife are hushed. A freshness more ex- 
quisite than the freshness of youth is re- 
served for some of the aged; but it can 
be attained only by a path which lies from 
first to last uphill. 

Uphill work, both literally and figura- 
tively, means work in two directions at 
once ; literally, it is going forwards while 
we raise our own weight; figuratively, it is 
doing things and learning how to do them 
at the same time ; thus lifting ourselves on 
to a higher platform of moral or intellectu- 
al being. There is always in some senses 
an ascending slope before us, which we 
may scale if we will. But happily it does 
not rest with ourselves to decide whether 
the general tenor of our lives shall be that 
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of laborious ascent or of gentle downward 
gliding. The force of gravitation need not 
be always regarded as a type of the de- 
praved tendencies of the human heart. 
There is a time for all things, says the wise 
man, and if there is a time for learning, so 
is there, happily, a time for forgetting; 
and also a time for idly applying and 
enjoying what we have learned. There 
is a time for scrambling upwards, and 
a time for lying on the grass in the valley ; 
a time for climbing fruit-trees, and a time 
for letting the ripe fruit drop into our 
mouths. Even Christian, who was not the 
man to flinch from his share of climbing, 
found rest and refreshment in the Valley of 
Humiliation, and it would be a poor view of 
life which valued nothing that was not 
gained by the sweat of our brow. Let life 
tend ever so steadily upwards in its moral 
and spiritual aspects, and_ intellectual 
labor be ever so strenuously directed 
towards higher and higher levels of attain- 
ment, still there will be in the outward 
life pauses from all activity, and welcome 
and gentle relaxations of effort, when our 
wisdom is to sit still and receive the riches 
which flow into our souls from above. 
Hard work is no doubt a cure for many 
evils, and the taste for it a most excellent 
one to acquire if we can; but not to be 
able to abstain from it for a time, not to 
have any idea of enjoyment without it, is a 
miserable slavery and blindness. 

The most exquisite pleasure which we 
ever take in the work of our own hands or 
brains is probably derived from some 
rapid achievement’ wrought without con- 
scious effort in some direction in which we 
have lately been working hard. After 
making a series of laborious studies, with 
perhaps little apparent result, we suddenly 
find ourselves rendering an impression, 
either in words or in color, with an unstud- 
ied felicity which has gone far beyond 
the result of all our former labor, and per- 
haps by means of which. we can give no 
complete account. Such moments are like 
those in which, after a long, steep climb in 
the shadow up the jutting shoulder of a 
mountain, we suddenly turn a corner, and 
find ourselves face to face with the whole 
expanse of the western heavens. 





From The Spectator. 
SIR A. PANIZZI. 


THERE is something, to our minds, curi- 
ously picturesque and separate in the ca- 
reer of Sir Anthony Panizzi, whose death, 
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at eighty-one years of age, is recorded this 
week. England has always been the home 
of political refugees, and some of them 
have prospered here as they might never 
have done if left in their own land. The 
French immigrants who fled before the 
Edict of Nantes merged themselves almost 
at once in the population, and prospered 
so exceedingly that some of their names 
are among the best known in the land, and 
peers, millionaires, great bankers, prosper- 
ous men in all ranks of life are proud to 
the last degree that their ancestors ran 
away from France, homeless, moneyless, 
and almost friendless, as proud almost, 
indeed, as if they had come over as mer- 
cenaries, to carve out estates by their cour- 
age and their cruelty. There are no walks 
of life in which the observer does not 
stumble upon Germans who have adopted 
England as their home, and become so 
prosperous and so satisfied that they do 
not teach their children German, and re- 
member Germany chiefly because they 
have still living relations there. But for 
an Italian Carbonaro under sentence of 
death to break prison, to land in England 
a penniless refugee, to obtain office in a 
great government institution, to become so 
trusted by English aristocrats and states- 
men that-they were always doing jobs for 
him — jobs are jobs, whether beneficial or 
not — and finally to obtain for thirty years 
the control of the great English reservoir 
of the materials of learning, and die at a 
great age universally honored and regret- 
ted, —this is, so far as our memory serves 
us, an unique career. It is at variance 
with much that one thinks of Italians, and 
all that one believes of Englishmen. That 
an Italian should prove himself the most 
practical of the practical and_hardest- 
headed of the hard-headed, that he should 
fight English officials every day of the 
week on their own roped-in ground and in 
their own way, with minute and report and 
evidence before committees, and invariably 
beat them, is hardly less surprising than 
that English officials, trained to regard an 
Italian as an effeminate visionary, a for- 
eigner as an interloper, and a Carbonaro 
as a dangerous fanatic with a possibility of 
an assassin in him, should recognize the 
man’s capacities, and enter into his dreams, 
and support him, even hotly, against dis- 
like and obloquy and national prejudice. 
It was not only Mecenas, but Agrippa who 
fought for Panizzi, an English Agrippa, 
Protestant, insular, and single-tongued. 
Such a career in a prosaic age is at least 
an interesting one, as interesting as the 





fact that this foreigner, who was asked, 
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when in prosperity, by the Italian execu- 


tioner of Modena to compensate him for 
the loss he had sustained by pulling down 
his scaffold without any fee for its erection, 
and who dated his reply from “the King- 
dom of the Dead,” and promised to pay in 
the next world, became a thorough En- 
glishman, and deserved fully from England 
the patronage he received. Nor is it the 
less interesting because his success is not 
very difficult to explain. Panizzi owed, of 
course, his first step out of his troubles to 
the personal regard of Mr. Roscoe, and to 
his friend’s influence with Sir Henry Ellis, 
and owed his hold over many statesmen, 
even Brougham, who cordially liked so few 
men, to his own character; but his suc- 
cess was mainly due to the fact, which he 
had either discovered or accidentally hit 
upon, that the English, so little of a dreamy 
people, possess in a quite exceptional de- 
gree business imagination, that they like 
big plans better than little plans, if only 
they are practical plans, and big organiza- 
tions better than little organizations, if only 
they will get along without too much rum- 
ble. That is one of the secrets of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s success, and it is not till it 
is discovered that his “big things” are 
never practical things, that he will be thor- 
oughly discredited, and it was the secret of 
Mr. Panizzi. He planned as Englishmen 
like to plan, on a scale of twelve inches to 
the mile. There is no idea in the world 
more dreamlike than that of the old Alex- 
andrian Museum, the collection in one spot 
of all the materials of human learning, 
with men qualified to use them, -but the 
dreamy idea has been in no slight measure 
realized in the great building which most 
Englishmen regard mainly as a gigantic 
box of curiosities. There is hardly a sub- 
ject of human knowledge which cannot be 

etter studied in the British Museum than 
anywhere else, or about which some quiet, 
little-known man, connected in some way 
with the building, is not, if you can get 
fairly at him, the deepest mine of informa- 
tion. If you want to dive into any depart- 
ment of thought demanding concrete mate- 
rials for its working out, no matter what, 
whether rare feathers, or Chinese treatises, 
or anything between, the British Museum 
is the place, if only you understand it, and 
can hit upon the invisible man who, nine 
times out of ten, be you never so much 
an expert, can tell you what you did not 
know before. The people do not know 
this, but the men who guide Parliament on 
this kind of subject, and who are, there- 
fore, trusted, do; they know that nothing 
like the British Museum ever existed, or 








possibly ever will exist, and they fight its 
battle from decade to decade successfully, 
only dreading the men who will believe 
that learning and democracy can go to- 
gether, and that the treasure-house of 
learning ought not to be a sort of crypt 
where learning accumulates and moulders, 
but a source whence learning is diffused. 
Whenever the Museum is attacked, these 
people just describe it, just let the nation 
see what sort of treasure-house it is, and 
the national feeling always awakes, just as 
it awakes to pride in the Bank, or English 
commerce, or the East London dockyards. 
The Museum is immensely great then, ad- 
equately great, then it shall go on, whether 
one quite understands its greatness or not. 
Mr. Panizzi had, from first to last, the full 
advantage of that feeling. Everybody who 
understood felt that his ideas were very 
large. The conflict about him never took 
the form of saying that he was too limited. 
Whenever it became loud enough to attract 
attention, it was always found that he 
was wanting something or other that took 
men’s breath away, — the whole literature 
of England, every book in the world, the 
greatest reading-room on earth, something 
as big, and yet as conceivably attainable, 
as if he had been a Stephenson or a Bru- 
nel, or a man of the type which it suits 
Englishmen to think is specially national. 
It was quite shocking for Mr. Panizzi to 
want so much, but then the people rather 
liked that kind of shock, and they let him, 
in moderation, have his way. We never 
remember Mr. Panizzi thoroughly beaten. 
It is curious that in the only dispute in 
which he displeased the public, it was be- 
cause he seemed to them, for once, too 
small for the work they wanted. He never 
would let them have that printed catalogue 
on the scale they wanted it, though he did 
give them the catalogue he thought better, 
and they were quite angry. Nonsense 
about a book too big to make! Put an 
army of men to it, and let it fill a cathe- 
dral. It was an annual quarrel once, that 
about the catalogue, though it has dropped 
now; and the best-remembered sentence 
in the discussion is Joseph Hume’s solitary 
indulgence in the gigantesque; his mag- 
nificent threat, — that if the curators and 
the librarian gave him so much trouble, he 
would move for the name, date, and author- 
ship of every book in the British Museum, 
as an emergent return to the House of 
Commons. The public laughed with en- 
joyment at that sally, but if the old econo- 
mist had kept his word, and obtained his 
order, as he would have done, for he was 
dreaded by departments as the fish-insect 
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is by bibliopoles, the public would have 
forgiven both his whim and its cost, in ad- 
miration of the scale of the huge concep- 
tion. It was this liking for big and com- 
plete work which sustained Panizzi in his 
eternal fight with the publishers, who once 
or twice were seriously oppressed, but 
were always beaten. The public under- 
stood so grand a conception as a demand 
for one copy of every book published in 
the United Kingdom, and thought Mr. 
Panizzi, even when demanding a copy, the 
surrender of which made the difference 
between profit and loss, or spending fifty 
times its valve in costs over some trumpery 
pamphlet, quite within his duty. The 
library should be complete, and not com- 
plete with an exception, and the publishers, 
though they often received sympathy, 
never got either help or compensation. 
Even the instinctive pity of a British jury 
for a British tradesman refused permission 
to make out a bill, invariably gave way be- 
fore the feeling that the tradesman was 
standing in the way of a very big and com- 
plete idea. It was not Mr. Panizzi’s idea, 
of course; but he made the law a reality, 
and the public, though only half compre- 
hending some of his suits, was always 
steadily on his side. 

It used to be said — was, indeed, con- 


stantly said—in Parliament, that Mr. 
Panizzi made a better librarian than any 
Englishman could have done, because he 
was a foreigner, because he thought of 
countries and subjects which no English- 
man would or could have thought of; and 


we wonder if that was true. We rather 
incline to doubt it. Mr. Panizzi knew 
many languages, and latterly, at all events, 
took the true librarian’s interest in filling 
up chinks in his collections; but an En- 
glishman with his knowledge of language, 
and energy, and interest in the subject, 
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would, we fancy, have done as much. He 
would not have been so acceptable to for- 
eign librarians, or have received quite so 
much foreign correspondence, but he would 
probably have been quite as successful 
and quite as cosmopolitan. We take it 
the real difference between the foreigner 
and the Englishman in this matter is this: 
The Englishman tends to be too much 
absorbed in England, while the foreigner 
thinks of the Continent, which is larger and 
contains more literatures, than England; 
but the Englishman, once escaped from 
insularity, is the more cosmopolitan of the 
two. He does not think the world is 
bounded on the north by the Baltic, on the 
south by the Mediterranean, on the west 
by the Irish channel, and on the east by 
the Vistula. We would trust the Conti- 
nental to collect everything in every Euro- 
pean tongue upon any given subject, but 
should prefer the Englishman to insist on 
a ransacking of Chinese records, or to col- 
lect Indian manuscripts ae 1200 A.D., or 
to make a perfect collection of literature 
from the Western States of the Union. 
He would not think he was spending him- 
self on barbarisms, as the Continental very 
often would, or be so attracted by subjects 
merely because they were bizarre. He 
would miss fewer of the works of the 
world, though none of the works of the 
Continent, and would overlook Biscay and 
Malta sooner than Lhassa, and the smaller 
troubadours sooner than the hymn-recit- 
ers of Ceylon. It was a good thing for the 
Museum Library that Mr. Panizzi was not 
English, but that is no reason for enter- 
taining a definite preference for a for- 
eigner. Fewer Englishmen than Conti- 
nentals know many languages, but more 
Englishmen than Continentals are inter- 
ested in many literatures, and curious 
about all. 





From a private letter we learn that the In- 
dus Valley State Railway, recently opened for 
traffic, is in good working order. This line 
runs up the river from Kotri to Multan, thus 
connecting the two remote links of the Scinde, 
Delhi and Punjaub Railway, which is the 
property of a guaranteed company. The In- 
dus is crossed by a steam ferry between the 
towns of Sakhar and Rori, and the Satlaj by a 
magnificent iron-girder bridge near Bahawal- 
pur. From Kowi upwards to Sehwan the line 
of rail runs along the foot of the Laki Hills, 
and is thus protected from inundation though 
it closely follows the course of the river. But 
the section from Sehwan to Sakhar must al- 
ways be exposed to danger. Only last autumn 
the Indus in one of its wayward moods burst 





through the great Unsnur Bandh or embank- 
ment, and flooded the whole country as far as 
Jacobabad, sweeping away seven miles of the 
railway. At the present time trains are run- 
ning over a temporary loop-line. The State 
Railway is now being worked by government 
officials, but we believe that it is ultimately 
intended to place it under the management of 
the guaranteed company, whose steam flotilla 
it has superseded. The importance of this 
new line, which has been completed about 
twelve months before the contract time, may 
be estimated from the fact that Sakhar forms 
the base of operations for the military force 
now engaged beyond the Bolan Pass. 
Academy. 





